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ABSTRACT 

This document on changing patterns of teacher 
education in the United States is divided into three sections. 
Section 1, "Some Contextual Factors," covers the following topics: 
governmental issues; planning and management, the scientific base for 
educational practice, ideology and politics, and governance of 
teacher education. Section 2, is concerned vith current patterns. 
Among the topics covered are the offering of options, teaching for 
competencies, cooperating in the field, reexamining inservice teacher 
education, developing teacher centers, and the traditional teacher 
education program. Section 3, discusses "Implications for Policy 
Analysis and Research." In this final section, policy Issues are 
examined, and some recommendations for research and development in 
teacher education are offered. (JA) 
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Section I: Some ContCfXtual Factors 

Governircntal Influences ; Plnnninp and Hanap,ement 

While there is little attempt to coordinate national or state policy 
in housing, welfare, transportation, health, education, and other human 
services in the United States, trends in these fields are not entirely 
independent. During any single administration, there is a discernible cast 
to both the substance and the style of social policy formulation and its 
implementation, partly because of the philosophical and political ^beliefs 
of each president and state governor. 

True, the differences in approach to the various spheres of social policy 
are as apparent as the similarities. A physican usually is considered to be 
self-employed (though he often works in a facility supported by the public), 
A teacher is under contract to a governmental unit. As a result, policies 
differ as attempts are made to manipulate, for example, the incentive systems, 
nevertheless, governmental policy in health, transportation, v/elfare, housing, 
and education in recent years has been characterized by features such as the 
following: efforts to determine in as unambiguous a fashion as possible the 
objectives of the various "delivery systems", administr^ative guidelines that 
systematize strategies for the attainment of the specified objectives through 
sophisticated manageri.al techniques, ambitious attempts to measure benefits 
against costs, firm rhetoric asserting the primacy of local initiatives and 
responsibility, options that increase certain elements of choice for the "con- 
sumer", and pressures to cut costs — particularly costs to the taxpayers. 

Regardless of the partisan political bases for the goals advanced and articu- 
lated by any particular administx^ation , policy analysis characterized by such pi^o- 
cedures has becOiXe a prominent feature of governmental planning — especially 
since the early days of the Kennedy administration in the United States v/hen 
Robert McNamara began to introduce highly rationalized management procedures to 
the operations of the Department of Defense. It is a central contention in 
this report that teacher education patterns gradually have become more respon- 
sive to governmental and political pressures and trends such as those outlined 
above, and concomitantly somewhat less responsive to traditional sources of initia- 
tives within the profession during the past ten years. The same statement can be 
made of medical and social work education. And the reasons are attributable in 
significant measure, though not entirely, to the aggressive implementation of 
certain governmental planning and management techniques. Therefore some of these 
techniques will be sketched in the follov/ing paragraphs to establish part of the 
social, political, and economic contexts for an examination of teacher education 
development. 

For the avowed and laudable purpose of reasserting civilian control over 
military operations in the early 1960 's, McNamara introduced to the Department 
of Defense decision-making procedures that attempted to move away from adjudi- 
cation of the claims andjdemands of competing special interest groups solely 
on the basis of power and influence, and toward objective analysis of goals and 
costs. For exatDple, instead of balancing the pressures within the Navy for 
greater attention to submarines as against battleships , or weighing Air Force 
proposals against those of battleship admirals, McMamara demanded a clear de- 
^^fneation of the objectives for which the military system under consideration 



was to be designed; he then demanded careful analysis of alternative mcthodn 
of achieving the objectives, including detailed projections of the costs of 
each of the alternatives. Decisions were made ba:Ded on assessment of objectives » 
costs, and benefits. It was thought that this procedure, taken directly from 
industrial manapcmcnt , served to vfrest control from narrow specialistc who were 
seen as protecting existing though possibly outmoded practices and power, thereby 
putting responsibility more clearly in the handc of elected political leaders. 

President Johnson wAs powerfully impressed with the KcNamara approach in 
the Pentagon. He mandated in 1965 that all cabinet officials employ henceforth 
the managerial techniques brought to the Pentagon by Robert McNamara — and in 
each of the federal agencies. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfai-^e 
was, and is, in the fprcfront of an attempt to use the new managerial styles ~ 
in part because health, welfare, and education expenditures are huge, and rising, 
and seemingly uncontrollable. 

In the United States, education is a responsibility of each of the fifty 
states rather than a primary responsibility of the Federal Government. However, 
in each of the fifty states techniques developed at the national level have begun 
to assume greater prominence because the tools of management and planning touted 
in V7ashington seemed powerful to the governors. Just as the President amassed a 
huge budgetary staff in a unit now called the Office of Management and Budget, 
each of the state governors has built a budgetary group, often formally consti- 
tuted in a unit called a .Bureau of the Budget. The Office of Management and 
Budget and the state-based budget bureaus have been staffed overwhelmingly 
with individuals trained in management, business administration, economics, 
and operations research. One of the results of this particular trend is the 
demand fcr incontrovertible data as a basis for policy as v.'ell as a justifica- 
tion of expenditures. 

While the current political mood in Am.erica diminishes some of the pov/er of 
federal agencies, the techniques of program planning and management developed in 
Washington, then, have migrated to the individual states. It is somewhat ironic 
that at a time when Washington officials have become somewhat skeptical about the 
advantages of planning programming budgeting systems and operations research, 
particularly in the social sphere, state legislatures and state executive depart- 
ments sustain undiminished enthusiasm for the techniques. One reason for the 
disparity betv/een ^Jashington and the state governments may be that Washington 
agencies have had more experience. But it is also prob«ibly a fact that the 
managerial techniques are used as much to cut costs as to improve policy. Account- 
ability luV7S are passed in the various state legislatures partly as a method for 
developing a seemingly rational plan for executive and legislative decision- 
making that seems to require a reduction of expenditures. 

The Scientific Base for Educational Practice 

A closely related expectation of educational planners is for "objectivity" in 
educational discourse and decisions. There is, as a result, a quest for establish- 
ment of the scientific basis for educational practice, including teacher education. 
If scientific principles can govern educational practice, the resulting ration- 
ality diminishes the influence of powerful interest groups and special pleading. 

There are additional benefits to employing scientific styles of discourse 
when discussing educational policy and practice. Science tends to bo valued 
Q •-lighly. Scientific and highly rationalized terminology often matik controvert' 
"lial assumptions underlying any attempt to modify teaching. For example. 



approaches to instruction based on behavior-modification theory and proximate 
positive reinforcement are usually advocated on the basis of laboratory experi- 
nicnts that demonstrate the apparent efficacy of these techniques in teaching 
skills like computation, reading, and spelling. The values that undcx^lie such 
approaches to human learning are less subject to challenge if it is assumed 
that tjcicntifically-derivcd practices represent clearly superior approaches 
to those derived primarily from tradition without a similar scientific base. 

It is characteristic of policy analysis at both federal and state levels 
that specialists in the various social service fields are viewed with suspicion. 
Because we are not pleased with health care systems or educational systems, and 
because the provision of these services is expensive and growing more so, there 
is a widespread view that professionals must be more responsive to* the public they 
serve. Just as it is as-serted that defense is too important to leave to the 
generals and admirals, and medicine too important to leave entirely in the hands 
of physicians, it is said that education is too critical an enterprise to be left 
entirely in the hands of professional educators* Highly sophisticated management 
procedures, Jt>ased where possible on scientific research, seem an appropriate method 
of improving social accountability. Research findings offer a method of freeing 
policy formulation from the overriding influence of professionals. Hov;ever, v/hile 
there must be a continuing search for a scientific base for educational practice, 
even those researchers who are most coirimitted to this quest usually acknowledge 
the primitive nature of the present scientific base of teaching or teacher educa- 
tion. 

It is a question how well the prevalent planning styles in the United 
States match the state of rationality of the teaching or teacher education 
enterprises. The tcchifiiejues brought to the Pentagon by Mr. McNamara accom- * 
modate poorly to ambiguous data, conflicts in values, confusion over goals, 
and lack of agreement about priorities. 

To anticipate one of the recommendations of this report, we dc v;ell to 
separate the scientific and readily rationalizable aspects of teacher educa- 
. ' tion from consiU^erations of worth, purpose, and desirability. Where a rational 
base is firm, it: should be used. But not all educatio?^al discourse yields to 
objective analysis. What is lost and v;hat is gained when we move away from a 
style of decisicn-making based primarily on judgmi^nts of informed practitioners 
that* hbwever poorly, accommodate many highly imptvssionistic data and toward 
procedures that demand objectivity but as a result may focus on events and 
outcomes that mask controversial philosophical assumptions? This question is 
paramount but all too frequently ignored. 

Ideology and Politics 

As a matter of fact, as will be stressed repeatedly in this report, there 
are powerful ideological crosscurrents in American teacher education that re- 
flect competition for power among different groups as well as basic philosophical 
disagreements. This report describes programs at certain teacher education 
institutions that essentially consist of dozens of programs, the student to 
make his choice based on inclination and aptitude. At other institutions, 
perforrnance-based teacher education programs have .been established that 
seem to be a result of a dispassionate analysis of the competencies x^equired 
by teachers, followed by systematic attempts to train prospective teachers, 
for those skills. At still another teacher education institution, the emphasis 
is on "humanising" the teacher education oxporxcnco, which often mcnvs that 

-jJ^^' prospective teacher is expected to learn about hiin.nclf as an individual 

:i\lLorc he can interact effectively with learners. 




In the United State<:s, the array of teacher education programs can be 
characterized by thoye who are pleased with the system aa diverse and by those 
who arc less satisfied as chaotic. But despite Eo^^crnmcntal pressures tov/ard 
systematic analyses of these programs, there is so little agreement in the 
United States about what characterizes an effective education in elementary 
or secondary schools that there is no clear pattern to emerging teacher educa- 
tion programs unless that pattern is patternlessness. 

Ftirthermore there is general dissatisfaction with teacher educaition, as 
there is with education generally, as there is with transportation policy^ 
as there is with health delivery policy, as there is with social welfare 
policy Americans in the 1970 's arc disenchanted with their bold social 
policy initiatives of the 1960 *s. Brave new plans i/ere set into motion then 
in housing, transportation, cducati<5n, race relations, and many other fields. 
Hugo expenditures were directed toward alleviation of human injustice and 
ignorance. Ambitious claims were made by those officials who advocated the 
new programs, partly to hasten passage of needed legislation. However, the 
programs fell short of the expectations, and disillusionment has set in. 

The Congress established housing programs that seem to have destroyed a 
sense of community, transportation programs that seem to have clogged urban 
areas and destroyed the environment, criminal justice programs that have not 
reduced the rate of recidivism, and educational programs that do not seem 
to have raised reading levels or improved employability , particularly of 
the poor. 

A retreat from the rhetoric of the 1960 's characterizes the early 1970 's. 
At the same time welfare arid health costs have soared, inflation rates are 
unprecedented, and governmental administrators and legislators are seeking to 
hold down public expenditures. The new, sober mood in V.'ashington has resulted 
in fewer federal initiatives in all fields, including teacher education. There 
is the conviction that complex social problems are not as tractable as government 
planners thought in the 1960 *s. For whatever reason, the shiny plans do not 
result in many heartening practices; the dreams turn ^our. 

The mood of disillusionment in Washington m-atchos a political philosophy 
that emphasizes the importance of local control and state-based decision making. 
To a degree, this development is associated with Watergate, but many observers 
believe that the Nixon administration would have turned considerable authority 
for social policy formulation back to the individual states as p^srt of his 
••New Federalism'' and his plans for ••revenue sharing'' regardless of Watergate- 
related developments. 

All of these events are transpiring at a time of sharply decreasing 
birthrates and therefore a lowered demand for formal schooling in the younger 
age groups, at a time of dramatically altered supply and demand picture for 
teachex^s, in a period wherein the teacher profession is organizing rapidly 
and militantly, and in a period wherein there is a financial and enrollment 
crisis in higher education. 

Accompanying the ideological conflict and confusion, as might bq imagined, 
is a highly-charged political climate in the teacher education field with 
^ifnpious groups competing for control: colleges of education, tlie organized 
pn i/^ofossion, academics from the arts and humanities, and public school districts, 
y^^^^ name just a few. 



Governanco of Tenchcr Education 

While the governance of teacher education is not tho prdmary focus of 
this report , any description of emerging patterns of teacher education in 
the United States must emphasize questions of control because of the ideo- 
logical chaos in the field. If the scientific base for educational practice 
and teacher education is primitive, and seemingly uncontrollable governmental 
expenditures are soaring, then the roles of legislatures, budget bureaus, 
state education agencies, teacher certification boards, and the courts become 
influential in a fashion unknown in nations that may be less heterogeneous 
than the United States or nations wherein the responsibilities for the 
formulation of educational policy arc. more unambiguously established. 

. 

The state and federal legislatures exert pressure of at least two kinds. 
Legislators frequently enunciate policy themes such as educational equality, 
the need for pre- school education, improved access for adult education, and 
opportunities for career education. At the same time, political figures in 
the legislatures and executive departments clamor for results. 

The Federal Government enters the education scene out of a sense of national 
emergency, as was the case when the Soviet Union launched the first space satel- 
lite and the American military posture was seen as threatened — or as an agent 
to protect constitui-ionally-defincd human rights, as v/hen school busing was 
mandated to redress the educational deprivation resulting from racial isolation. 
It is on the latter grounds that federal courts have become particularly active 
in educational matters. The coui*ts have pressed for plans that promote more 
equal financing of schools in wealthy and poor districts within a state, for 
example, just as they played a key role in 195^1 in declaring the "separate but 
equal'' doctrine of racial isolation inherently unequal, as part of their attempt 
to blanket education under the "equal protection" provisions of the national 
Constitution. 

In recent years several state legislatures have passed "accountability" 
laws. The laws take different forms in the various states in which they have 
been enacted. In some places it is mandated that performance objectives be 
established for the various school programs and data collected revealing how 
well the objectives are achieved. In a similar vein, some states have required 
by la\9 that performance-based teacher education programs be established. In 
other states the same purpose has been achieved by actions of the teacher 
certification boards. These actions result in considerable measure from a 
distrust of professional educators and disappointment in educational achieve- 
ment test scores, particularly of poor children. 

Few observers expect potent Federal initiatives in the education field in 
the 1970 's. However, especially if the states receive ^unds through revenue 
shciring plans from the Federal Government, the various state legislatures may 
attempt to ?nodify educational practices to a marked decree. Political forecasting 
is an inexact enterprise, however. While there are significant similarities 
across the fifty states, there is likely to be considerable variation in 
legislation affecting teacher education, and the pattern is nowhere clear enough 
to make confident predictions. 

Let us turn to an examination of tho emerging teacher organizations in 
order to portray one force of growing significance in the governance of American 
teacher education- From teacher groups that aimed primarily to improve communi- 
cation and professional identification, the teaching profestjion in the United 
States!; has moved rapidly in the past ten years toward trade unionism. For a 



\ variety of roar.onr. , including', the fact that education has no cohesive or strong 
voice in the United States dcnpite the huge size of the profession, and teachers 
have seen thoTTisolvtjs particularly vulnerable to governmental economising, the 
teacher organizations have become more asscrtative and even strident. 

In the 196C-67 school year, there were 5U orcanizcd work stoppages among 
teachers involving', US^OOO employees. In 1969-70, the nuriber rose to 230 stoppages 
involving 117,000 employees. In 1972-73, the number of stoppages totaled 1U3 and 
about 115,000 teachers were involved. 

One point of focus of teacher concerns (beyond th^ overriding issues of 
salary and working conditions) is the question of entry into the profession and 
continuing training. Organized teacher groups are demanding a greater role in 
the certification and licensing procedure, partly to hold down the numbers of 
teachers seeking positions in a period of apparent high supply and low demand, 
and partly to play a greater role in designing preparation programs that often 
arc seen as insufficiently practical and too highly theoretical. Teacher groups 
have been successful in recent years in changing the composition of teacher 
certification boards in several states to include more representatives of the 
organized profession. It is too early to guage the full effect of this greater 
political power, but it is likely within a decade that teacher groups will exert 
influence at least as great as that of the organizations of school administrators 
in the development of training programs, inservice and preservice. 

At the moment teacher organizations in the United States ar^e not united. 
The largest group, consisting of about 1,500,000, is the National Education 
Association. This group is unaffiliated viith the trade union movement and 
derives its power fr^om state-based affiliates that vary in size, influence 
and viewpoint. The Amrrican Federation of Teachers is affiliated v?ith the 
AFL/CIO. It is a smaller group consisting of U00,000 members with its major 
power bases in New York and Chicago, While there is a widespread expectation 
that the two groups will merge, that expectation has existed for several years, 
and the merger has not yet been consumatcd. If and v/hen it happens, the 
influence of the organized profession will become much stronger, and its role 
in teacher education, particularly but not exclusively continuing education of 
teachers, may well be paramount. 

There is considerable sentiment within the organized teaching profession 
that the universities have come to play too great a role in teacher prepara- 
tion and certification. VJhile the goals of the teaching profession ex- 
pressed through the formal organizations are not yet clear, there are 
discer*nable pressures toward the model of law or medicine. In these fields, 
practitioners play a key role in the licensing process , and the training 
institutions, though usually housed at universities, enjoy considerable 
autonomy from the other divisions of the university. A major emerging issue 
in teachex^ education in the United States, anticipating another conclusion 
in this report, is the degree to which teacher education should be integrated 
with university education broadly As will be seen, there are strong (though 
at the^momcnt fcvr) pressures toward "professionalization" and independence. 

For several decades, teacher education in the United States has been 
fully incorporated into the university^ unlike the situation in many European 
countries. Aspiring teacliers receive the bachelors degree after four years 
of study; in fact it is required for certification in each of the fifty states • 
No one is seriously suggesting a return to the American normal school:^ even 
utonomy in teacher education is advocated* Separate and excJusive teacher 
ERJCation institutions arc practically non-existent at present in the United 



Stnitcr.. Thoae stnto-nupportod itiatitutionc that were created sixty and seventy 
yearrs apo exclusively for the preparation of teachers have alrnoct all by now 
become comprehensive univcr^^ities. In fact the teacher education function has 
been de-emphanized as these collcpes and universities have attempted to emulate 
the broad-based institution of higher learning. Arts and sciences have been 
stressed, rather than the professions. 

. At the present time, responsibility for teacher education, pre-scrvice and 
in-service, resides almost exclusively in various colleges of education that 
are integrated into universities. All of the emerging practices described in 
this report have begun to take root at such institutions. While there will be 
continuing pressures to shift the locus of resportsibility to eithor local school 
districts or to the organized profession or to both, and while legislatures and 
the courts will influence the system, it is unlikely as far as brganis:ation of 
teacher education is poncerned that these pressures will do more than increase 
the number of cooperative relationships among teacher education institutions, 
local education authorities, and units of the organised profession. While it is 
true that local authorities and the organized profession have begun experimenting 
with teacher centers (somewhat after the British model) as focal points for in- 
service teacher education, it is likely that even continuing education never will 
be separated completely from universities. Rather, existing colleges of education 
will likely share in the total effort cooperatively vrith the new groups demanding 
a larger role. The results, as past practice and present trends portend, probably 
will be non-uniform and diffuse. 

A Cautionary Note 

Vfliile the cases in this report were chosen deliberately to demonstrate 
diversity and to provide the reader with some understanding of the range of 
new programs being developed in the United States, the study accurately conveys 
a picture of ininimal uniformity and standardization. And variations still are 
emerging. Thei^e is no clear* pattern* 

Insofar as governmental agencies mandate the use of managerial techniques 
such as prespecification of educational objectives, and "accountability" laws 
are passed in various states to match educational achievements against educa- 
tional objectives, and a business mentality takes even firmer root in American 
social policy formulation, then substantive uniformity may follow procedural 
orthodoxies. The move toward performance-based teacher education in the United 
States, perhaps the single most pov/erful trend in American teacher education, 
is essentially a "management by objectives" approach drawn from standard industrial 
and business practice; PBTE leaders even talk about "products" of the system. 
Various legislative actions and the apparent attraction to PBTE among colleges of 
education suggest that this movement indeed may be the major wave of the next 
several years. 

Nevertheless American educational policy during the last twenty years has 
)>een characterized by a rapidly changing scries of fresh priorities. It is not 
;at all clear that today's major educational problem or panacea is tomorrow's. 
Indeed recent history suggests the contrary. In the early 1060 's Americans 
were concerned about education of the gifted. This focus was replaced after a 
few years by initiatives to improve education of the poor, particularly of poor 
blacks. One Commissioner of Education in late i960's proclaimed the highest 
priority in American education as the right to read. His successor shifted to 
career education. And so it goes. Tljere is considerable faddism in American 
education, including teacher education. Each new priority is highliglitcd in 
the popular press and the profesiuonal journals, then forgotten a few years 
later when the next crisis claims professional and popular attention. 
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But to thifj point, dncpite the pa:;sionatc .anc} often contentious rhctoricnl 
fireworks, the major characteristic of the American educational system, includ- 
ing teacher education, has been its inertia. It is a Icirce system. The 
millions of people who are rcr.ponsible for sustaining it, for making the day-by- 
day decisions, probably will continue to control its destiny to a greater decree 
than fiovernmcntal proclamations or editorial exhortations. The reader is 
cautioned that the innovative practices described in the r^eport are not wide- 
spread only suRgestivc. They are presented to outline the practices featured 
by the "opinion leaders". But the opinion leaders have not yet found a way to 
affect American education profoundly, though their writings flood the journals 
and their speeches resound through the halls at professional conventions. 

Only those who staff the system can make significant changes,, and these 
teacher educators , like the teachers in the public school s , tend to modify 
practice slowly. They draw from Lhe new techniques those that seem to match 
their own tastes and abilities, rejecting the others not obviously or loudly, 
but rather by inaction. Overall educational change is slow in a huge system, a: 
fact continually disappointing if not frustrating to those people in the pro- 
fession and in government who are convinced that they know the steps necessary 
to improve practice and make schools more effective. 

Some of the policy implications of this diffuse and clouded teacher 
education picture will be suggested later in the report — after a documenta- 
tion of some of the specific and conflicting trends. 



Section II: The Patterns 

This section of the report describes the highlights of certain innovative 
teacher education programs found in the United States. Several serious limita- 
tions in the accounts of these programs must be cited at the outset. Many of 
the descriptions included here are based on the documents that were assembled at 
the various sites during the course of our visits. (The docuTr.ents are listed at 
the end of this Section.) Because programs evolve, because written materials as 
such cannot completely convey the nuances of programs that their sponsors feel are 
quite important, our report may ;iot represent entirely accurately what is in fact 
being done in these locations. We had neither the time nor the resources to 
assess completely the accuracy of the descriptions v;e received. 

A second serious problem facing anyone attempting to describe something 
as amorphous as a teacher education program is that of selective perceptions. 
The elements we chose to report in our description obviously represent only a 
small part of what we could have included in this narrative. It is likely that 
the developers of the programs we visited would have chosen to highlight 
different aspects of their pi'Ograms or would have elected to highlight them 
in different contexts. We apologise in advance to these developers and to the 
reader for any distortions we have introduced into our descriptions and trust 
that our colleagues will in good spirit help to correct any inaccuracies. 

Offering of Options 

^ A definitive trend in teacher education in the United States is that of 
sJv>nglo institutions offering multiple programs in teacher education. Students 



interested in becominp clcmontary school teachers at these institutions can 
elect an off-campus or an on-cainpus training program; can choose a series of 
courses geared toward urban education or stay in a mainstream of courses 
aimed at the general population of students; can select a program with a parti- 
cular philosophical bent, such as behavior modification or open education, etc. 
An institution that is singularly and prominently characterized by the offering 
of an array of programs is the University of Massachusetts. Recently, the School 
of Education of the University of Massachusetts was presented a "distinguished 
achievement" award from the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion (AACTE) for the more than twenty teacher education programs offered there. 
The award is an indication that options are considered exemplary practice. 

The presentation of an almost bewildering number of alternative programs 
tc students headed for the teaching profession is based partly on a lack of 
confidence in the efficacy of the governing process as it is usually practiced 
by university faculties. "We do not believe that a program orthodoxy within 
a School of Education faculty should be decided by a 5-U vote," said Dean 
Dwight Allen during our visit to the University of Massachusetts, "and neither 
do we believe that a program should be so bland as to be acceptable to all 
competing views. The way out is to have multiple programs." Additional argu- 
ments given in support of multiple programs included the following: No one 
knows the best \ray to prepare students for a teaching role. In fact, many 
people are stimulated by and committed to ideas of preparing prospective 
teachers in particular and different ways. Commitment on the part of faculty 
and students to a program would increase to the degree that the faculty could 
design, control admissions, and operate the program on their own terms and to 
the extent the students could choose to select the program. 

To administer the number of options available to students , to screen 
proposals for new programs, and to consider termination of unsuccessful ones, 
the School established a Teacher Preparation Council. This group, composed 
of ten faculty members appointed by the Dean, passes judgment upon proposed 
programs emanating from interested teams of faculty and graduate students. 
In general, programs are approved if they meet the folloxMing guidelines as 
adjudged by the Council [1]: 

"1. The proposed program or component should have an explicit and 
thoughtful rationale. The rationale should include: 

a. An explanation of the goals of the proposed program in terms 
of teachers, learners, schools and the t^ider society schools 
serve. (An explicit goal of combating racism must be in- 
cluded here. ) 

b. An explanation of hox7 the various components of the proposed 
programs are designed to reach the goals and how they relate 
to one another. 

^ c. A reasoned explication of the learning theory implicit in 
the program. 

d. An explicit statement of the terms in which the success of the 
program is to be assessed. 

2. A major component of any program should be in the clinical area and 
O . should involve wox^kinc with other learners of other ages. We do not intend 
I^C that these other learners necessarily be children nor do we intend that the 
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clinical component be necessarily designed in conformity with current student 
teaching or internship practices. 

3. A major component of the program must be designed to help students 
develop both the capacity and the inclination for reflective analysis. By 
this we mean essentially the ability to learn from one's experience. It 
implies learning of a second order — an ability to reflect not only upon 
onc*s own behavior but about the assumptions upon which one's behavior 
is based/' 

As an un-numbered afterthought, the statement includes the following post- 
script: "It [the proposal] will also explicitly define how Massachusetts 
certification requirements will be met." [2] 

To encourage faculty and graduate students to submit proposals for an array 
of programs, the Teacher Preparation Program Council (TPFC) nbolii^hed all exist- 
ing School of Education requirements, thus removing constraints from the thinking 
of faculty and graduate students as they defined now alternatives. A soccnd 
step to encourage creativity on the part of program planners was taken by making 
arrangements with the Massachusetts State Education Commissioner concerning 
certification of students completing the University of Massachusetts program. 
In effect, it x^as agreed that if the TPFC were to attest that the graduates of 
the program had met the State certification requirements, then the students 
would be certified. As Dean Allen put it, "If we say a field trip climbing 
up a mountain is educational history and climbing down again is educational 
philosophy, then that is what it is." Both of these steps, the elimination 
of school requirements and the establishment of an accommodation with the State 
Certification Director, led to the approval of more than twenty nev7 programs 
during the several months after the program was inaugurated. Brief descriptions 
of some of the programs are included here. 

Urban Teacher Education Program ; This program is geared tov/ard "develop- 
ing teachers who will have political sophistication to the degree they can 
become reform strategists in the schools and systems in which they teach." [3] 
Students intern in inter-racial settings in Brooklyn, Pasadena, PhiladeJ.phia 
and in Springfield, Massachusetts. Students in this program are encouraged 
to develop relationships with students in and out of school by living in school 
neighborhoods. The off-campus experience is folIov;ed up by a period of evalua- 
tion seminars on campus designed to identify the student's strengths and 
weaknesses and to provide additional training in needed skills. 



Off-Campus Teacher Education Prograrn: This program offers students a 
chance to do their intern-toaching in the type of school of the student's choice 
— no matter where the school is located. The Off -Campus Teacher Education 
Program offers the opportunity for students to v/ork in schools with distinctive 
programs, such as differentiated staffing, open education, international schools 
in Europe, schools catering to special populations, e.g., American Indians, deaf 
children, schools working with the intcgrated-day concept. Students who have 
participated in the field aspect of the program are expected on their return to 
campus to help in-coming students prepare for the student teaching role in these 
remote sites. Since almo:;t 90^i of the students in the School of Education live 
in Massachusetts , one important goal of this program is that of "deprovincializ- 
ing" the prospective teachers. 



O . Explorat ions : This program invites students to take a full academic year 
^Ci pursue their* own interests in their own ways with the support and counsel of 



three co-dircctorr» . Student activiticrs in this program include ntudont teaching 
in public schools, staffing alternative schools, traveling around the worJd, 
auditing courses at the University, and many others. 

O pen Education ; The University Laboratory School, Mark's Meadow, is the 
site of a teacher education program dedicated to the concepts of open education. 
Students are involved in this program over a three-year period with roles expli- 
citly defined from gradual to total involvement in the school's classrooms. There 
is a strong emphasis here on child developincint through a case study approach. The 
Mark's Meadow School is adjacent to the School of Education, but administratively 
it is part of the Amherst Public School system. 

•\ 

Education in Community Service : This program recruits students from a 
variety of fields all of which contribute to community services: law enforce- 
ment, mental health work, community agencies, etc., and v/orks to develop in 
these persons a greater sensitivity to their own educative roles and how they 
relate to others' educative roles and to the broader community. 

This program assumes that "education is the legitimate realm of a wide 
range of institutions, and staff members of all social institutions could be 
more effective if they developed greater sensitivity to their ovm educative 
roles" Students in this program work closely v;ith a University program 

coordinator in several school locations within Massachusetts. By involving 
themselves in meetings of community groups, with the work of community agencies, 
and with the schools, students are able to contribute to weekly seminars in a 
way that enriches their perspectives of how the functions of all social insti- 
tutions can be enhanced through cooperation and understanding. 

Integrated-Day Teacher Education Pro g^ram : Following the precept of Britain ' 
Plowden Report that "the child is the agent of his ovm learning," this teacher 
education program involves students in a full-time commitment over a year's 
time to working in schools v;ith the integrated-day plan. These students normally 
take courses at the University in pr»ofessional education as well. 



Other programs that were operational during our visit to Amherst included 
one in international education — providing cross cultural experiences designed 
to prepare elementary and secondary teachoi-^s to internationalise education in 
the United States — and a program designed to explore alternative possible 
futures for society. There is no question that the range of choices open to 
students in the School of Education at the University of ^5assachusetts is 
varied and provocative. 

One problem that became apparent within the School of Education as the 
multiple programs were established was the need to establish some components to 
service all of the programs. As the number of programs increased and as the 
number of faculty vjithin each program diminished, it became unlikely that the 
staff of a given program could teach with appropriate autliciity all the skills 
thai the students or faculty felt were necessary. To meet one aspect of this 
problem, a component called "Methods Potpourri" was established. This sub- 
program is composed of ten or twelve different modules aimed at teaching students 
techniques in the teaching of rending, arithmetic, science, classroom management, 
and the like. VJith the help of their program advisors, students can elect to 
sample from the offerings in the course in a way that best suite their purposes. 
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nxnnplcG of the "Mcthoda Totpourri" modulcn available to studonta durintj 
tho Kcitu^stor wc viaitcd Amherst included the following [5]: 

"1. OrganizinG for Rending: Course includen introduction to reading 
ntaterials , use of class reading time, planning reading lessons, developing 
reading activities, and grouping for instruction. 

2. Developing Mathematical Thinking: Whether you "loved" or "hated" 
mathematics when you wore in elementary schools , you probably want your 
future students to both achieve at and find enjoyment in mathematics. 
Activities have been designed to develop within you the ability to think 
wathematically through the use of discovery-oriented questioning and/or 
manipulation of materials. 

3. Computer Programming for Elementary Teachers: The rationale for 
studying programming is based on the assumption that many unclear mathe- 
matical concepts can be clarified if students have to articulate their 
thoughts on the subjects by writing and revising programs designed to 
"teach" computers. 

4. Helping Children wixh Expressive Writing: Students will develop ways 
of helping children with writing in the belief that writing is as impor- 
tant as reading and should be taught simultaneously with reading. 

5. Vtorkshop in Elementary Music Skills: An investigation into the process 
and content of music in the elementary school and hovj music may be taught 
as a separate or integrated subject." 

Similar courses were offered in art methods, problems in classroom relation 
ships, social studies, and in elcniGntary science curricula. Otlier components can 
be added to the program under the aegis of the TPPC to service needs that arise 
unexpectedly and that are common to several programs. 

There arc, of course, a number of serious problems associated with multiple 
programs such as the one described at the University of Massachusetts. A 
professor and a few graduate students might propose a new program that reflects 
their particular views and experiences. In a few months, the professor may not 
be available to continue the offering of the program, in spite of the assurances 
he gave to the TPPC at the time the proposal was approved. 

Furthermore, there is considerable difficulty in assessing the quality of 
the different programs. At this writing, the only measure that is definitive and 
universally monitored is that of student enrollments. Once a program is approved 
it is left to the faculty of that program to recruit students. If they fail or i 
students who register for the program subsequently drop out, then almost surely 
the program will not be continued. But evaluation, other than by market demand, 
does not at present represent a serious effort by the faculty or administration. 
Several faculty at trho University of Massachusetts School of Education are con- 
cerned by what they see as inattention to standards and quality. 

In spite of these problems* however » the offering of multiple programs in 
a single institution is an increasing trend in the teacher education scene in 
the United States. Host notably^ Indiana University and University of California 
at I»os Amjeles have adopted programs in many ways similar to those at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. Since there is so little agreement about what is appro- 
priate in teacher education, and since conventional modes of justification such 
O as appealing to exports or even to empirical bases are considered suspect, it 
ER^Cls likely that this trend will continue for some time in the United States. 
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Tcachinf^ for Compctonci<5S 

h second development in teacher education we have chosen to highlicht in 
this report is having a profound influence thi-'ouchout the United States: the 
competency-based approach to teacher education <CBTE)» also called performance- 
based teacher education (PBTE). V/hile of course the issues involved eire quite 
complex and to an extent unexamined, the ideas advanced by the advocates of 
competency-based teacher education have a logic to them that is as compelling 
as it is beguiling. Teacher educators are urged to identify the effects that 
teachers should have on students. Then it is necessary to identify the teaching 
competencies that will facilitate the generation of the desired effects in students. 

To give some estimate of the momentum this movement has generated in the 
United States, the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE) r 
conducted in 1972 a survey of 1,250 institutions asking which were operating, 
investigating and/or planning competency-based programs. Of the 78i3 respondents, 
a 63% return, 17% said they were operating competency-based programs, 29% said 
they were not, and a large number (5U%) said they were in some stage of investi- 
gating the [6] 

It seems quite clear that the antecedents of the current movement include 
a concern for efficiency that is found throughout the American social system, as 
documented quite well by Callahan [7] and as outlined in Section I of this report. 
Performance-based teacher education also has been advanced by the accomplish- 
ments in individualization of instruction made by psychologists during World War 
II as research and development was carried out to improve the training of gunners , 
bombardiers, pilots, and other military technicians. 

It is quite evident that once a goal, is well defined, and it is judged 
suitable for all students within a class or group, and each student is assumed 
to be at a different stage in his acquisition of this goal, then each student 
roust be treated differently if the training is to be effective. First and fore- 
most, flexible time limits must be established for students to accomplish the 
goals. Not everyone will be able to reach the goal simultaneously. Some may 
have acquired the objective of the course prior to the commencement of instruc- 
tion. Others may take days, others weeks and sometimes months to attain the 
objective. Second, several alternative approaches to teaching for the objective 
vnust be incorporated into the program to allow for diverse learning styles 
brought to the group by the various learners. Third, as students progress at 
different rates through the program, provision must be made to re-group students 
to take into account spurts in learning that may accelerate some students beyond 
their peers who started out at similar points. 

Almost all of these strategics are found in the rhetoric and the planning 
of the developers of competency-based teacher education programs. Host of these 
programs make use of preassessment exercises to place students appropriately in 
the program. The majority of programs do not place strict time constraints on 
students. They progress "at their own rate" through the learning activities to 
wh^ch they arc assigned. While in some institutions, this procedure has severely 
taxed the re;jistrars' need for a definite grade at the end of sixteen weeks, in 
most cases arranf'.ements have been made to defer grades until the student has 
completed his work at a satisfactory level regardless of how much time it may 
take. The flexible time requirement idea is furth,cr advanced by the use of 
"mastery exorcises" that students can complete to show tlicir accomplishments. 
Such a procedure allows a student to take the mastery exercise a nuiriber of times 
^ -f he fails to meet the established criterion on an initial attempt. The central 
• ir^omponcnts of any well-designed competency-based program are grounded in an 



effort to improve the officioncy of instruction by. taking into account syotcm- 
atically the individual differences of students as they ax^c cncaficd in the 
acquisition of specific, pro-defined objectives. 

Of course, at the heart of the matter is the quality and usefulness of the 
objectives to v/hich the individualized program is addressed. Cooper ct al 
sucGC5:t that the competencies required of teachers can be classified as those 
dealing with (a) knowledge, (b) performance, and (c) consequences. [8] 

Knowledge competencies first of all include "knowledge of subject matter." 
Teachers must have a firm grasp of the subject tTiattor they are intending to 
teach. In addition, teacher educators might specify that teachers know the cate- 
gories of Bloom's taxonomy; that they can describe various learning theories and 
how they apply to specific situations; or that they can define the attributes of 
effective classroom management procedures. 

Performance competencies are those that define operations that a teacher 
might demonstrate in a real classroom or in a simulated situation. Can they 
operate a movie projector? Can they implement the Taba teaching strategies? 
Can they ask higher-level questions in the classrooms? Students can demonstrate 
their attainment of these and similar prescribed behaviors by acting them out in 
peer teaching situations; by employing the behaviors in a micro-teaching format 
that is recorded by a video-tape camera for later analysis; or by performing 
them in student teaching assignments. 

Consequence competencies are those that are reflected in the accomplish- 
ments of the teacher* s pupils. Teachers are asked to demonstrate that they 
can effectively bring a group of youngsters up to a specified level of pro- 
ficiency in reciting the multiplication facts. They are asked to show that they 
are able to teach pupils how to use an atlas in specific ways within a given 
range of accuracy. In these tasks » teachers are not limited to the methods 
they use; the acid test is whether or not the objectives which they liave been 
assigned are met as determined by the behaviors of their pupils. 

For the most part, the competency-based approach is utilized in the core 
of experiences most often termed "methods courses**. Generally, those courses 
are dropped as the competency-based program is introduced. In their place is 
substituted lists of objectives that a student is to pursue according to his 
own time-table. Faculty members are available to help students on a one-to-one 
basis as they under'take the suggested activities which lead to the attainment 
of the objective. In one mid-wesfern university, a large room is set aside for 
faculty and students to meet. Students wait patiently as though they were 
patients in a physician*s reception room until a professor is free to discuss 
the work. Once a student senses that he has acquired the objective, he can then 
visit an examination room. This facility is usually staffed by a clerk v;ho upon 
inquiry selects the appropriate examination corresponding to the objective pur- 
sued by the student. The student takes the examination to a seat in the room 
and privately completes the examination. The clerk then grades the paper. 
(Almost always, the competencies in this program are assessed by objective 
multiple-choice tests or f ill-in-the-blank items.) The clerk then prepares a 
computer punch card upon which is entered the student's name, the date, the 
form of the examination t<!ken, the competency that was assessed, and the student's 
score. Once a week the accumulated computer cards are fed into a computer. The 
print-out, addressed to students and professors, indicates to both which objective 
have been mot during the pr*'ivious weclc and which ones ax»e most appropriate for 
^**ock next. If a student wore clever enough, he mi^ht complete till of the 
i/^ioctives in one week. However, it would be very unusual for a student to 
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firiish so quickly. One prop^ram we visited hnrl ovor sixty olvjectiveri \^ith more 
than hcilf of them specifically required of students. Certainly it would take 
wore than a week for an accomplished teacher merely to take that many achieve- 
ment tests. 

To further illustrate the kinds of performances required of students in 
competency-based programs in the United States, we have compiled the followinG 
list. The behaviors included in the list may not be representative of all of 
those found in current programs; nevertheless, in our view, they do suggest 
the general spirit of the most popular programs. 

•••to be able to change tasks in class, modifying planned pupil tasks 
to fit readiness level of individuals. [9] 

•••to be able to motivate pupils' attending behaviors, providing variety, 
pleasure, decision, concern and respect, challenge, advanced organizers, 
successful trials • [10] 

•••to be able to explain subject matter to pupils, interpreting terms, 
meanings, and motives in language that readily communicates to the 
pupils. [11] 

•••to be able to acknowledge pupil contributions by responding to answers 
and suggestions. [12] 

•••to bring relevant psychological principles to bear in confronting 
problems of deviant behavior. [13] 

•••to be able to operate audio-visual equipment, including setting-up, 
running, repairing, automated instructional equipment, [l^i] 

• ••identify in his own written reports on children's behavior and the 
reports of others those portions which are inferences or evaluations. [15] 

•••describe the characteristics of a small number of broad categories of 
teacher behaviors in classrooms, and the probable intentions of teachers 
at the time they exhibit each type of behavior. [16] 

• . .when told to produce an example of one of the three categories of 
teacher behavior ( management or administrative, personal or social, 
instructional or "teaching"), the student vdll be able to observe a 
short segment of interaction bet\;een a teacher and a pupil, and when 
the presentation is interrupted, will produce an example of the requested 
behavior in either written or oral form. [17] 

•••write and justify the appropriateness of statements concerning the 
affective outcomes of lessons and curricula^ [18] 



•••translate lesson plans for specified children and subject materials 
•into teaching strategies • [19] 

Another characteristic of the competency-based teacher education movement 
is the micro- teaching unit. Students in these programs are asked to engcsge in 
peer teaching or in instructinp, small groups of pupils for a brief period of time^ 
Beforehand, students arc told that their teaching will be rated on several specific 
competencion, such as asking higher-level questions, providing appropriate rein- 
O cccmcnt, being enthusiastic, and many others. In some programs, the techniques 
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teachers wake u^e of are not examined as much as the loorninfjs that lake place in 
the "students" participating in the micro-teaching. For oKample » if the objec- 
tive of the session were to teach children the quadratic formula so that all of 
them could at the end of the lesson write it down from memory, then the teacher 
will be deemed a success to the extent his student?? are able to reproduce the 
formula after the teachinc session. It is rarc» however, for a procram to 
examine solely the re:;ults of teachinp/, almost all make use of both the processes 
and the outcome measures. Students who are rated low for tlieir perfoi?mances 
in the micro-teaching experiences have ample opportunity for re-teaching to 
demonstrate that they have improved. 

Once a student has completed all of the required competencies at the level 
deemed appropriate by the faculty, he then enters the last phase of his program 
— student teaching. Almost always, the student teaching experience is not 
different from that found in any of the other programs we visited • A student 
is assigned to a teacher for a period of time, and that teacher provides 
criticism to guide the intern's development- Some competency-based programs 
make an effort to apprise the cooperating teachers of the various objectives 
to which their students have been trained. It was not clear to us how effec- 
tive this effort was in changing the perceptions and practices of cooperating 
teachers . 

There is probably no other educational development in the United States that 
has elicited so much harsh and hostile criticism during the past ten years as has 
the competency-based teacher education movement. Several of these reactions are 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The central attack, and the one that at the same time angers and dismays 
ntost advocates of competency-based teacher education, is that the approach is 
•'inhumane." There are at least two explanations for the strong attack on 
compctency-baced approaches by "humanists" — the first basic and the second 
almost trivial. Most self -sty led humanists part ways with those who are in- 
terested in the competency-based programs on the issue of the metaphor used 
to describe the basic purposes of education. The competency -based teacher educa- 
tion advocates tend to use an industrial metaphor. They speak of concepts such 
as input and output, the creation of products, and so on. Humanists are repelled 
by such a conception of the educational process. Most of the latter favor a 
"growth and development^' metaphor which leads to the planning of educational pro- 
grams by the identification of experiences that students will undergo. The 
humanists believe that from experiences that can be called "educative*', many 
different worthv/hile ends can emerge — on the whole unpredictable by either the 
teacher or the pupil. Therefore, there is little room in education, as defined 
by this group, for prespecified goals. 

Many humanists see the imposition of goals upon students as counter to the 
best interests of teachers or students. Their pasition is buttressed by the 
inability of the advocates of competency-based teacher education to providd^ 
empirical support for the goals that they impose on their students. For instance, 
as far as is known, there is no evidence that knowing the categories fouiji in 
Bloom* s taxonomy contributes to the efficiency of the teacher's performance, 
even when reasurod on the grounds advoc]itcd by the adherents to tho competency- 
based ap^ft^oHch. (Needless to say, the humanists v;ould px^obably reject the 
evidence if it did e<cist since they deny that success in imposing 4?:oalG onto 
students, and then demons trat inn that the students acquired those goals, is 
relevant to being a good tuacber. ) Therefore, it is the basic premise of the 
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dompctrmcy approach — that the identification of instructional goals is the 
initial step in the process — to which the humanists take issue. 

A second and perhaps minor matter that contributes to the ^'inhumane" imatjc 
that socms to cling to the advocates of the competency-based teacher procrams 
is the computer* Computerization of information is seen by many people in the 
United States as a threat to their privacy. As universities utilise computers 
to facilitate grading rccistrations, and communications within the bureaucratic 
organizations, the effects are seen t^s dc-humanizing the entire educative pro- 
cess. People in general and students in particular arc averse to being treated 
as a number. 

There are many distressing examples highlighted in popular media that attest 
to how lives have been ruined » or at least inconvenienced, by computer error that 
probably would have been avoided by a person-to-person contact. Because of the 
tremendous need to keep track of the independent progress made by students 
as they wend their v/ay through the various tracks of a competency-based program, 
several institutions have instituted computer programs to meet this need. (In 
one institution the computer program is referx^ed to, perhaps unfortunately, as 
a "surveillance system.") Associating competency-based teacher education with 
the use of computers has apparently emboldened the opponents of this movement 
to tag it with an "inhumane" label. 

In preparing this report, we visited the University of Houston to observe 
their competency-based program. It was during our visit to this site that wo 
became aware of the dismay of competency-based teacher educators over the 
humanists* attack on their efforts. Again and again we vyere told by the Houston 
faculty, "My job is not to focus on competencies; it's to focus on people.?' It 
was our judgment that indeed the Houston teacher education was as much "concern- 
based teacher education" as it was "competency-based.'^* Several attributes of 
the Houston program seemed to temper what might indeed be an inhumane approach 
to students. First, students are generally v/orking in schools every day of the 
week. The opportunity to work in schools with teachers and pupils apparently 
enhances the feelings of involvement on the part of students in this program. 
Second, students arc normally assigned to a team of professors for the duration 
of their training program. Over a two-year period, viarm and personal relation- 
ships are developed through the medium of personal and informal contacts between 
students and professors. Third, a factor that may contribute to a more congenial 
atmosphere from both the students and the faculty's vantage point is an appai^cnt 
agreement on the part of all concerned about what is considered important in 
teaching. There appears to be a sharing of technical vocabulary and a consensus 
about progx'^am priorities that pervades the Houston effort and that suggests a 
unity of cpncems among faculty and students th^t is quite unusual in most teacher 
education programs. Borrowing in the main the ideas advanced sevei^al years ago 
at the Stanford University teacfjer education px^ograms, the professors and students 
at Houston use the terms "set induction", "indirect teaching", "non-verbal 
communication'", "divergent questioning", and others with a precision and with 
a frequency that may in fact be reassuring to all involved* Pour^tli^ the profec- 
nors at Houston gave the impression to us of being deeply committed to tlie 
success of the program. To an extent that seemed somewhat to concern the college 
administrators, the faculty at Houston spend a groat deal of time with their 
undergraduate students in schools holding informal conferences > reviewing video 
tapes of thoir tcachinf.s, and sitting in on conferences between the students and 
their cooperating tcaclicrs* Again « such commitment appears conducive to the 
establishment of a supportive cliinate for everyone involved in the program. 
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A final characteristic of the Houston program that can be reflected in a 
number of other competency-based procrans itt the United States and that may amcli* 
orate the potential for inhumancne^s ia the followinfi. While the advocates of 
cpmpetcncy-bascd procraros have arjjucd that objectives must bo stated with high- 
order specificity, almost none of the objectives we reviewed at Houston or that 
we found in the literature meet the criteria outlined by Mager. [20] Almost all 
of them omit that aspect of the objective that delineates the performance 
standard a student must meet to provide evidence of acquisition of the competency. 
It appeared to be the practice to review the performance displayed by a student 
as evidence vof his competency in a certain area and to adjudge it a success. 
Often, in a private conference, students are told of their weaknesses and in- 
formed of ways to improve the performance, but it seemed. to us to be a rare 
occasion that would result in a student's failing. As a matter of fact, there 
is apparently no sharp difference in the failure rate at Houston now that a 
coropetcncy-basod approaich is used throughout the College compared to failure 
^ates several years ago. (This is not the case in a number of other locations; 
at other institutions the number of students entcrinjj the program and not com- 
pleting the requirements has risen dramatically.) 

Our observations gave credence to the claim made by the faculty at Houston 
that a competency- based teacher education program is not incornpatible with 
hiimane trcatiiient of students. There remain, nevertheless, profound disagreements 
within the teacher education profession in the United States about the appro- 
priate metaphors that are suitable for describing the educational process. 

Promoting Self Development 

A school of thought about teacher education that is struggling to survive 
the current impetus toward competency-based teacher education is that exempli- 
fied by the work of Arthur Combs at the University of Florida CoiTibs and his 
many talented colleagues are working in a teacher education program which stresses 
the importance of the "self of the teacher. This program, termed "humanistic** 
by its advocates, is philosophically rooted in the progressive education move- 
ment of the 1930^3. Overshadowed during World V/ar II by an urgency to mobilise 
all American institutions (including schools) to win the war, the progressive 
point of vicvr is now regaining visibility and respectability because in part of 
its new base in phenomenological psychology, because of world-wide acceptance of 
its assxjmptions centering on the primacy of the individual, and because of the 
^npirical support researchers have been able to accrue. Combs objects most in 
the c<?%petency-based approach to the ready acceptance of the "industry*' metaphor 
in education. He argues that if industries vicre organized to benefit the worker, 
then industi*y itself would reject "systems" approaches. In his eyes, teaching 
is a "helping profession". As such, the client occupies the central position in 
the interaction between the helper and the client. It is the client who knows 
what he is feeling, v;hat he would like to know, what his goals are» and what 
meanings certain experiences provide for him. 

More explicitly, the teacher education program at the University of Florida 
is ^ased on the follow it^g principles. £213 

1. People do only what they would rather do. That is, people behave 
according to choices they make from among alternatives they af;C available 
to then at the moment. 

2. Learning has two aspects: (a) acquiring new information and (b) dis- 
^ covering the personal meaning of that inf cremation. 
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3, It is more appropriate for people to learn a few concepts rtithcr than 
many facts. 

Learning is much more efficient if the learner first feels a need to 
know that which is to be learned. 

5. No one specific item of information and no specific skill is essential 
for effective teaching. 

6. People learn more* easily and rapidly if they help make the important 
decisions about their learning* 

7. People learn and grow more quickly if they aren ^t afraid- to make mis- 
takes. 

8. Objectivity is not a valuable asset for a teacher. What is needed 
instead is concern for students. 

9. Teachers teach the way they have been taught not the way they have 
been taught to teach. 

19. Pressure on students produces negative behaviors > such as cheating » 
avoidance « fearfulness» etc. 

11. Teachers are more- effective as their mental health improves thus 
freeing creativity » self-motivation » and concern for others. 

Students entering into this innovative program participate in three distinct 
program components — the seminar » the substantive panel, and the field experience. 

The most distinctive aspects of the program are found mainly in the seminars. 
A group of thirty students is assigned to a single professor for the duration of 
the two-year sequence of professional education. The students range from beginners 
to those who are just about to graduate. As students complete the program, re- 
placements are added to the group. The thirty students arc divided into two 
sub-groups for discussion purposes. The discussion groups meet two hours a week 

often in informal settings such as faculty homers or in students' rooms. To 
enhance group cohesivencss , all thirty students also meet together once a week 
and gather together ixiformally on other occasions during the term. The seminar 
is the place where, through discussion and exploration » the students discover the 
personal meaning of the learnings and experiences they are acquiring in other 
phases of the prograitJ^. Ix>dividual records are maintained on each student in the 
seniinar. The records include diaries kept by the students describing their ejc- 
pei*iences and activities in the program^ and evaluations of their progress by 
members of the teacher educatiorj faculty. The instructor of the seminar also 
distributes a weekly ncwsletter> 

Vhile seminar instructor^ vary in their approaches, all attempt to focus the 
students on their own self-dcvelop3;ent. Some use "standard" exercises that are 
derivative from the "human potential" movement. Examples include r»ole playing 
exercises and group problem-solving tasks. Students are asked to take strong 
positions on various issues and ^[lorc with others their understandings of the 
origins of their beliefs. Other instructors do not introduce such procedures 
but mei^ely invito c'^udents to share their experiences. As tc^i^s are introduced 
in tliis informal setting, the instructors engage students in a search for personal 
^y^nings. 
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A cccond component of the University of Florida program is the substantive 
panel. This panel in made up of faculty members who usually teach methods, cur- 
riculum » and foundation courses. Instead of convening classes « however, panel 
members prepare and distribute a list of learning activities that students are 
to complete. Included in the list are some activities required of all students, 
Jt)ut a large number are optional, and students are encouraged to propose their 
own activities if they feel a substitute is desirable. The first required 
activity is to attend an orientation session in which the entire package of 
activities for a given area is introduced. (The areas included science, mathe- 
matics, social studios, reading, language arts, sociological foundations, 
psychological foundations and curriculum, ) 

In the literature describing the Florida program and in the materials the 
students receive, the activities are at times listed under the rubric of compe- 
tencies. Examples of competencies in the social studies list include the 
following C22]: 

To diffei^entiate among at least three major social science disciplines 

a« the essence of each discipline (or a definition of the discipline) 

b. the major concepts and generalizations 

€• the processes used for discovering and building knowledge 
within each discipline 

d. examples of materials and involving teaching activities to use 
with children. 

2. To locate, evaluate, and develop skills in using broad range of media 
and activities to promote children's learning in the social studies. 

3. To recognize the variety and range of the skills pertinent to the 
social studies; to develop teacher competence for helping children 
to gain these skills. 

U. To develop, describe and evaluate social studies programs for children 
in elementary school years. 

5. To recognize personal-social and intergroup problems children face in 
their everyday lives and to assist in the use of the cognitive and 
affective processes in problem solving situations. 

6« To demonstrate that a student can plan and carry out a group study 
with children using inquiry or problem solving processes." 



In the social studies area, students must acquire all six of the compe- 
tencies listed. They are provided with an array of suggestions for fulfilling 
the comj>ctcncy requirements. The activities incJude attendance at a scries of 
laboratory sessions, reading a collection of books and writing reaction papers 
addressed to the intent of the competency statement, developing an instructional 
package on a social studies concept, writing 0 critique of a corumorcial social 
studies progrt«n, and participating with peers in the selection and investigation 
of a probJcm. (This list is in»-!luded to convey a cense of the activities found 

O j the social studies packagv^; there arc many more, and those included are 

s^CldrcSGod to scvaral of the competencies listed above.) 



'Studcntn are expected to do extra work( Vbcyond the minimum") in tlircc 
subject arearj under the purviow of the substantive panel. In those three are/15; » 
selected by the student » panel TncirJbers prescribe additional work assignments from 
which students can select the ones they wish to pursue. 

The package of activities in the program directed toward the area of 
curriculum eschews the use of the v;ord "competency". In this collection, ci^jht 
activities are required of the student, with the opportunity to choose from 
sixteen. [23] All students are asked to complete six specified activities; no 
choice is permitted here. However, they may select the two remaining needed to 
fulfill thOr requirement by electing them from seven others delineated by the 
instructor. The culminating activity for the curriculum area is a conference 
with the instructor to discuss the student's work. In carrying out the assign- 
ments , students have a nurnber of other choices to make. A student may do fev/er 
assignments , but expect the professor to employ higher standards in judging the 
acceptability of the work. Another alternative available to a student is to 
carry out some independent work under the professor's supervision resulting 
in at least three "substantial" term papers. 

Student progress in the areas directed by the substantit7e panel is care- 
fully recorded on appropriate forms and filed with the seminar leader. It is 
the responsibility of the seminar instructor to help students understand the 
pr»ogress they are making and the strengths and weaknesses they are demonstrat- 
ing as they advance through the teacher education program* 

A third component of the Florida teacher education program is the field 
experience to v/hich students are assigned. Field experience is a continuous 
part of the program, with students actively engaged in some responsible roles 
in schools during each quarter of the program. Students are assigned to expli- 
citly defiiied roles in the field depending on their maturity and previous 
experience. The role definitions are meant to serve as guidelines for students 
and instructors and not as narrow prescriptions. Nonetheless, they do provide 
those involved in the program, students, cooperating teachers, and others, with 
expectancies to guide their work. The levels of involvement include the follov?- 
ing [214]: 

1. Tutor: As the initial point of entry, students are expected to help 
children on a ono-to-one basis; to become familiar with classroom pro- 
cedures; and to develop positive relationships with one or more children. 
Students in thiis phase of their school experiences are not to make lesson 
plans. 

2. Teacher-initiate: The second experience asks students to help 
children one-to-one; help the teacher with classroom chores;' help 
supervise small groups according to the teacher's plans; and to improve 
human relations skills. Again, students at this level are not expected 
to prepare lesson plans, 

3. Teacher-assistant: At this level, the student is expected to carry 
out those tasks suggested under th»? teacher-initiate heading and also 
to evaluate the work of children and to plan and implement lessons 
delivered to small groups of children. The student is also asked to 
participate in the evaluation of his work in these efforts. 



H. Tcacher-Associnto: In this assignment, the r^tudcnt plans «iud implement 
a sequential scries of lessons to clascroom size groups of children. One 
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*contrnl thrust of this aG:;ir.nri;ont is for the student to develop a positive 
and productive clasiiroom climate. 

5. Intensive Teaching: In this final stage of the field experiences, the 
student is expected to take on the role of the teacher in all of its aspects. 
These expectations include attending faculty meetings and holding parent 
teacher conferences. 

As found in the other segments of the program, the evaluation of the 
students' progress in field- experiences is recorded on appropriate forms and 
filed with the seminar leader. These evaluations arc collated with others 
generated by the students' efforts and used in the seminars to help students 
perceive more accurately the progress they are making. 

The teacher education program at the University of Flor^ida is characterized 
by systematic and continuous evaluation procedures. Deficiencies noted upon the 
student's entrance to the program are taken into account in program planning. 
Midway through the program, the data collected by the seminar leader in the form 
of judgments formulated by memlocrs of the substantive panel and by supervisors of 
the field experiences are considered when making plans for the future. A final 
evaluation takes place just prior to graduation. At this time, the student's 
entire progress is reviewed, taking into account all the evidence available. 
Sharing in the evaluation arc the seminar leader, several meinbers of the substan- 
tive panel, and the student himself. On the ba«is of this evaluation, final 
recotnTisndations are written which may or may not lead to certification, recom- 
mendation for employment, and/or graduation. In the evaluation process, the 
grading symbols A, B, C, D, E are not used. If a student's v:ork is judged to 
be less than adequate,' instead of indicating so by the assignment of a low 
grade thus closing the matter off from further study, the student is asked to 
repeat the assignment until high quality results are produced. 

The principal aspect of the Florida program that sets it aside from others 
found in the United States is the attempt to help students find personal meaning 
in their experiences through the medium of the seminars. The procedures used 
to help students acquire a sense of their own beliefs, a prising of the feelings 
and purposes of others, and a developing concern for self renevjal throxigh 
self- initiated learnings are difficult to describe and even more difficult to 
evaluate. Nevertheless, the importance of these qualities is continually 
stressed. As Coni>s puts it, "We can't set aside the laws of learning because 
it is inconvenient to take them into account". 

Cooperating v;ith the Field 

Cooperative Education, a movement that was initiated in the United States 
approximately seventy years ago, is based on at least two observations [24]: 

"1. Every profession has many facets which cannot be taught in the 
classroom. These facets can be learned only through direct on- 
the-job experiences viith professionals already successful in the 
field. 

Most students find it necessary to work on a part-time basis and during 
vacation periods to earn the money to pay for their education. In 
almost every case, these part-time jobs have no relationship to the 
student's ultimate careoi' choice, and therefore do not contribute to 
the px^ofcssional education of tho student." 




Educatorr: workinc in the cooporativo education pror^ramc attempt to fornulate 
pro(»roms based on thcue obsorvationii. .The phrace "cooperative education" \vir, 
been used to characterize these procrarns since they reflect the cooperation of 
agencies outside the university in assisting educators on campus to plan and 
implen:ont procrams of inter-related content and experiences • A key aspect of 
the cooperative propram is the placement of students in field assicnments that 
(1) are related to the student's career objectives and (2) are remunerative 
financially. [25] This last point needs special emphasis. V/hile the x^hetoric 
of higher education has for many years hichlighted opportunities for all Americans 
to enter into professional careers, the fact is that there is a stern financial 
test blocking the door to most professions. The Cooperative Education movement 
is dedicated to the idea that higher education should not be an avenue only for 
the wealthy, and it provides access to the professions for the lower middle 
classes in the United ^States. 

Advocates of the cooperative program in education contend that it rept»esents 
a program based on a reality that is often missing in other types of programs. [26] 
First, there is the reality of exposure to the pressures found in schools 
over a period of time; issues come and go and many professors locked in campus 
offices fail to account for them in their teaching. Students working in the 
schools in various positions confront them in a timely manner and the "curriculum" 
of the program necessarily is kept relevant by its cooperative nature, 

A second realism factor that students meet early in their professional lives 
is the inequality and inequity of pay rates across the economy. Students learn 
first hand that salaries vary with the supply and demand in a particular field. 
Prospective kindergarten teachers, competing against a surplus of v;orkers 
available for jobs below the certified teacher level, may face different kinds 
of opportunities and different levels of temuneration than others v:orking in 
some areas of science, mathematics, or computer science. This repeated first- 
hand experience with the v;orld of employers affords students a chance to change 
their career plans early enough in their college program so as not to waste 
their time and resources. 

We chose to visit Northeastern University in Boston, Massachusetts to 
learn more about cooperative education. All cooperative programs leading to 
the bachelor's degree at Northeastern University are five years in length. 
The student receives the same academic content for his degree as the regular 
four-year student in a conventional program. The work experience of the cooper« 
ative program is added to the academic content without replacing any of it. 

o As a rule, upon enterinf, the program, students confer with specially- 
trained coordinators to identify the kinds of cooperative assignments that 
would best suit their needs. Approximately 35 percent of the education students 
majoring in "non-science" areas and 20 percent of the science majors are placed 
with public school systems in paid positions prioi* to practice teaching in 
senior year. The students on these job assignments serve as teacher aides 
and perform such duties as assisting regular teachers, suporvising remedial and 
other special study groups, and monitoring lunch rooms and recreational pei^iods. 
It is felt that such experiences give students more substantial backgrounds in 
the field of education than normally provided by just the practice teaching period. 

It has been the trend for initial placements in the program to be with non- 
school but in people-oriented work. Examples of the non-education placements 
include: clerical worker, Hbrarian's assistant, teller in a bank, prison guard, 
O 'chabilitation aide, laboratory tecimician, museum worker, and many others. [27] 
ERJ^C'hcrc are efforts to place students within the program to provide for progressive 
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incroiuou in the renponclbility required of the student in the assi/^nmont ho 
rcccivcn each year, and also to provide opportunities for students to make some 
choices about the aGCicnnionts they elect. 

The school year of twelve months is divided for administrative purposes into 
four quarters. Trenhinon attend classes on campus for the first throe quarters 
and then take a three-month vacation — the only vacation available to students 
during the remainder of thoix^ college career. Students return as sophomores to 
work for a three-month period, return to class for three months, and accept 
another work assij^nment for three months. The sophomore year closes with a 
second three-month sessior. on campus in classes. This pattern is repeated during 
the middle year (the third year) and the junior year. 

In the last year of a program, student teaching at Northeastern University 
is carried out in a pattern that is quite traditional in the United States. A 
student is assigned to a master teacher in a school system for a specified period 
of time. The cooperating teacher is responsible for assisting the student in his 
development as a professional. Academic credit is assigned to this work (unlike 
the cooperative work assignments). The student does not receive pay for his 
efforts in student teaching and frequently must pay a tuition charge to the. 
University. 

As educational movements come and go across the educational scene in the 
United States, th? Cooperative Education movement remains distinctive because 
of its distin^iuished history. The cooperative education idea was first developed 
at the University of Cincinnati in 1906. Now the movement has spread through 
quite a number of institutions including Drexel Institute, University of 
Detroit, Antioch College, Georgia Institute of Technolofy, University of Tennessee, 
University of South Florida, and many others. In 1962, a National Commission for 
Cooperative Education was formed for the purpose of expanding cooperative educa* 
tion in the United States. In spite of its rich past, however, cooperative 
education is for* the most part overlooked in the current teacher education research 
literature — an undeserved fate, and, in the view tDf the authors of this report, 
to the detriment of the teacher education enterprise, 

Tlie I^TraditionaJ." Teacher Education Profrram 
# 

To place the trends and innovations included in this report in some perspec- 
tive, a traditional program in the United States is described in the following 
paragraphs. Of course, there is no such thing as a typical program. Nonetheless, 
the qualities of teacher education programs, especially at large prestigious 
universities, seem to have sufficient commonalities to be discussed in a general 
way. 

The programs at the larger universities seem to offer the following experi- 
ences. First, students are enrolled in courses dealing with the philosophy 
of education and with theories of learning. These courses are generally followed 
by^a field experience in schools. During this initial fic3d assignment, students 
rarely undertake major responsibilities. They might observe, prc'pare materials, 
grade papers, or tutor one or two children who are falling behind. Once this 
initial experience is completed, students elect the x^equired methods courses. 
The number of courses required in this category vat^ics considerably. Almost 
all programs require a methods course both in reading and in mathematics. Others 
might require a methods course in saioncc, or language arts, or music ^ or art, 
y in all of these areas. After finishing these roquirorrcnts , students then 

KlCjr practice teaching. Alinost always, students are assigned to a single, cooporat- 

im™™ teacher for a period from six to sixteen weeks. 
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As far as we could determine, there are no empirical bases for the dif- 
ferences in the lencth of the student teachinc period. The differences are 
apparently due to tradition, convenience, and public school preferences. During 
the internship period, student teachers are usually supervised by f,raduate 
assistants an avorafjc of three times. Concurrently, seminars are held on campus 
with the graduate assistants as seminar leaders to share problems and perceptions. 

The primary characteristic of these programs is that they lack clarity and 
distinctiveness. Very few of them have explicit assumptions or definitive goals 
that guide the faculty who teach in them. The program can be seen as an entity 
possessing ever-changing components. Instructors are invited to teach in the 
program to fill out/a full teaching assignment. Almost exclusively, professors 
at large and prestigious universities are hired because of their particular 
interests or skills in conducting or directing research projects. It is rarely 
the case that a vacancy in a faculty is iised primarily to meet the instructional 
needs of undergraduate programs . 

Scholars at these universities might accept an assignment to instruct under-* 
graduates for a semester or two, and when a research grant is received, the 
assignment will be passed along to an individual whose research grant has just 
ended. There are very few efforts to orient newcomers to the purposes of the 
program or the assumptions upon which the program is based. Rather, it is 
generally assumed that the scholar will do his best , that his best while different 
from persons who have taught before him, is nonetheless useful. Students pass 
from course to course, hearing di. verse views, and usually detecting overlap in 
lectures and assignments. Because of the lai^ge numbers of students in these 
programs, and the very few resources allocated to teacher education at the major 
research- oriented universities, very rarely do students have the opportunity to 
sort out the bewildering ideologies they confront by meeting individually with 
faculty members , or even in small groups . 

A second notable quality of traditional programs is the segmentation of the 
program. Subject matter content is taught in one course while subject matter 
methods are introduced in another. The opportunities to practice the methods 
covered in the curriculum are supervised in yet another course. V/ithin this 
sequence, it is possible for a student to meet several points of view, some 
diametrically opposed, as he passes through the program. 

Associated with the segmentation is the apparent conviction that the closer 
one gets to "practice" as an instructor and the further he is removed from "con- 
tent", the more pedestrian his work becomes. In institutions which rcv;ard 
scholarly work v;ith raises, promotions, and eventually tenure, most ambitious 
faculty shy away from practice courses. It is not uncommon to find all the 
practice courses taught by transient graduate students who are supporting their 
studies by accepting this task. Adding to the problem, it is possible that the 
graduate students are not even majoring in teacher education, but rather in 
other fields such as psycholoj7,y , administration, or philosophy. It is very 
unlikely that graduate students are aware of the methods stressed in the methods 
cources or even the views of cooperating teachet^s in local schools. They are 
rarely involved in the program long enough to find out, even when they are 
interested. 

A third factor that is quite common to traditional programs is the division 
of methods instruction into curricular areas. Courses are taught in math metlicds, 
reading methods, science methods, etc. (The app^ircnt need for sucJi content- 
O chelated experiences was appurontly felt in the innovative progranjs wc observed 
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leading for instance to the "Methods Potpouri" arr^np.nwcnt at the Univcrnity of 
Massachunotts. ) V/ith professors only on rare occasions sharing their views on 
methods with one another, it is possible for a student to learn how to teach 
mathematics usin/; a toVon reinforcement system, to learn how to teach reading 
throuch a diacnosis-rcmcdiation cycle, and to teach langua/jc arts in an open 
classroom oreanization. 

W)at clearly differentiates the training of young men and women at these 
institutions is tihe quality of the liberal education they receive. Unlike the 
normal schools of thirty yc'ars ago, and to an extent unlike the institutions 
that have not yet been able to attract larce nunibers of leading scholars, the 
large prestigious universities have many top ranking researchers on their 
faculticr, who in tux^n attract the most able graduate assistants. While scholars- 
ship alone is not a guarantee of excellent teaching, it is a fact that as 
professors arc dealing with profound issues in their own work, they tend to 
pass on their excitement and fervor to their students even in large lectures. 
The prestige of a university also attracts bright undergraduates. While student 
openings do exist In some mediocre institutions o£?— higher learning, the competi- 
tion for admission to the prestigious universities is keen. As a result, the 
hidden curriculum found in all schools and colleges — the after class discussions 
the dormitory exchanges, and other similar interactions are enriched by the very 
quality of those taking part. All of these influences seem to contribute to the 
high quality of the total educational experience at prestigious universities. 

Employrrent figures suggest that graduates of the highly prestigious univer- 
sities seem to have a better chance of recuring an initial position than their 
counterparts \;ho are graduating from programs that are more rational, more 
organized, and more carefully staffed vith persons dedicated to teacher education 
per se. V/hetlvir this is the cose because principals and other prospective 
employers are impressed with the inherent intelligence of these graduates or for 
some other reason is difficult to determine. 



For all of the disarray * such prograins have their defenders. First, large 
prestigious universities tend to atti^act very able high school graduates. In 
addition, the calibre of the graduate students its likely to be very high. Thus, 
while direct interest in undergraduate programs might be missing, the programs 
are probably conducted by tlie brightest scholars in the United States. Also, 
it is very likely the case that the teacher education graduates of these 
institutions have received the best liberal education in classical terms that 
is available in the United States today. 

Despite the sometimes casual nature of the preparation program, the young 
and inexperienced aspirants who enter this program are frequently transformed 
into accomplished professionals. The seeming paradox is pr*obably attributable 
to the selection factors; but it is a paradox deserving of more intensive 
examination. 



Reexaminin;: In-service Cducnticr 

The primary focus of this study has been on the prc-service patterns 
found in the United States. In this section some noteworthy trends in in-service 
education are described. 

Kith the expansion of public schools almost at a standstill in the United 
States, and with fewer new teachers entering the profession than was tlio 
^^.?c in the lOHO'c, teacher educators are shifting their efforts toward 
Jv> -service education. Generally the same ideological issues that characterize 
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the prc-ycrvicc level arc reflected in in-f;crvic<! teacher education. Some 
teacher educators ctrive to assist teachers to grow and develop by instructing . 
them in well-defined skills. Others promote independence and confidence in the 
teacher through procrams that are often more therapeutic than overtly educative 
in the conventional sense. In the following paragraphs these two approaches 
are elaborated, 

Skill-Buildinn Approaches. The research and development centers in the 
United States (federally funded ) that focus on teacher education have tended to 
accept the "skills" orientation. Most notable in this area is the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and .Development in San Prancisco. One 
approach of this laboratory has been the development of minicources. Authors 
of minicourses identify concrete, practical skills that teachers can acquire 
directly tlirough practice and immediate feedback • Teachers enrolled iti mini- 
courses watch a filmed demonstration of the skills, practice using them by 
teaching a short lesson to a small number of students, and videotape their per- 
formance for purposes of evaluation. The Far Mest Laboratory leadership claims 
that this immediate and objective feedback, enabling teachers to make needed cor- 
rections on their oim, has proved affective [28]. (It should be noted that mini- 
courses are deemed appropriate also for use in pre-service education, ) 

Minicoursc I of the Far West Laboratory is designed to improve the 
questioning techniques of teachers £29], The first sequence instructs teachers 
to ask a question, to pause at least five seconds, and then to call upon a 
student for a response. Teachers are urged to be accepting of student responses 
and to call upon both volunteers and non-volunteers to keep students alert. The 
second sequence in the minicourse demonstrates hou teachers can ask questions that 
require longer pupil responses. Teachers are shoi^ hov? to ask questions that 
require students to use higher cognitive processes, and how to redirect the same 
question to a number of different students to decrease the amount of teacher 
participation and increase pupil involvement in the discussion, A tliird sequence 
in this minicourse is designed to improve the "probing" techniques of teachers. 
Teachers are sho\^ how to prompt students, how to clarify students' views, and 
how to refocuG student responses. The final sequence demonstrates teacher be- 
haviors that might impede the flew of discussion in a class. Such behaviors 
as repeating the questions and/or repeating students answers arc demonstrated 
to illustrate the deleterious effects they have on the pattern of discussion 
in the classroom, 

A second minicourse focuses on the development of children's oral language 
skills. The first sequence introduces the skills that expand language and thought. 
The second sequence demonstrates how teachers can model new language patterns, 
elicit the use of language on the part of children, and provide specific praise 
for proper use of language. The final sequences of the minicourse apply these 
skills in teaching specific language skills: positional language in context 
and in conjunction with objects; language for classifying and describing objects; 
and language for describing and identifying action [30]. 

• Other available minicoursos include those dealing with individualizing 
instruction in mathematics, organising independent learning, and asking higher 
level questions. The first of these courses helps the elementary-schpol teacher 
manage instruction on an individual basis. It outlines tutoring techniques to 
improve math skills through diagnosis, demonstration, and evaluation. The 
second helps teachers in prim.iry schools to learn a sot of organizational 
principles that make it possible for them to work with a small group of children 
O )r 15 to 30 minutes, while the remiiining students carry on independent activi- 
ERJClos, The last in this set trains tcachex^s in the intermediate grades to ask 
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questions that lead students to make inferences, solve problems, and develop 
predictions « 

One distinctive characteristic of these Far West Laboratory approaches, in 
contrast with the prc-sorvicc pronrams described in this report , is the emphanis 
placed on new tcchnolonics — most notably video-tape. The prescrvice programs 
are notable, in fact, for the absence of computers, television, and oven film. 
This emphasis on tcchnolocy in the development of the Far West Lab materials 
does have a serious limitation ^ however. The minicourses are expensive. It 
could cost a school district $1,575 to purchase the films associated v;ith 
Hinicourse I and more than $200 to rent the films for a six-week period. Since 
It might be possible to identify up to 200 "skills" that are important to 
teachers, such an approach is costly and only committed individuals with higher- 
than--average available resources are likely to invest funds in this approach. . 

A second approach to skill-building has focused more on the development 
of appropriate understandings on the part of teachers than on performance 
skills such as those emphasised at the Far West Laboratory. The National 
Center for Improvement of Educational Systems of the U.S. Office of l^ducation 
has invested funds in materials that assist teachers in developing understand- 
ings about learning [313. Such understandings are taught through the use of 
cognitive materials prepared by this project which describe segments of behavior 
categorized for the purpose of teaching (1) concepts and principles used in 
interpreting children's behavior, (2) knowledge about knowledge and (3) self- 
understanding. The behaviors displayed in the protocol materials are illustrated 
by episodes that exemplify the concept that is being portrayed. The behaviors 
are presented to teachers through various media — print, visual, and/or audio- 
visual, 
f 

For example, students are shown film clips of teachers properly "rein- 
forcing" a students response. They are also shown film clips x^rhcrein the 
teachers response is not appropriate. Often, the developers insert "cues" 
in the film to prompt the viewers to observe examples of reinforcement. Similar 
materials are used in an assessment mode x^ithout the cues. Viewers are asked 
in this instance to view the film clip and to identify instances in which 
reinforcement took place or instances in which it might appropriately have 
taken place. 

Ihe concepts exemplified in the materials developed by this project meet 
two criteria: they are critical to instruction, and they contain an element of 
universality such that the materials developed will be useful at several different 
levels of instruction. Pilot projects to test the feasibility of this approach 
were funded initially in 1971. The following partial list demonstrates the 
range of areas that arc being studied [32]. 

1. Protocol Materials in Reading Ducknell University 

2. Protocol Materials in Learner Outcomes — Oregon State System of 

Highci Education 

# 

3. Protocol Materials in Oral Language Development — Ohio State University 

H. Protocol Materials in model Learnings ncspondcnt Learning, Reinforcement, 
Operant Learning, and Shaping — Michigan State University 



S. Protocol Materials in Teaching Concepts, Tcacliing Interpreting, 
O and Teaching Particulars — Vfashington University 
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6. Protocol t5atori*ilu in Kclationships Eutwccn Locirnin/i nohavior 
and Conceptual Demands of Subject Harvard University 

7. Protocol Materials in Cocnitivc and Affective Interaction and 
Classroom Hanacement — Indiana University 

A third typo of skill-buildinc, in-s<jrvice activity prominent in the 
United States is associated with particular curriculum packaces and/or programs • 
For example, Science Research Associates, a publishing company, distributes an 
early reading progran called DISTAR. School systems that adopt this parti- 
cular program ii;ay also contract for in-service education services from the 
publisher. Since it is olten the case that DISTAR materials are used primarily 
by poor children within a district, and federal funds therefore are earmarked 
for certain programs in these districts, supplemental funds to purchase in-service 
training services arc available. The publishers. Science Research Associates in 
this particular case, in turn employ psychologists, teacher educators, and others 
familiar with the program to train the teachers in special workshops. 

The training is usually intense and systematic since the success of the 
materials is directly related to the degree to which the teachers implement 
the procedures precisely as intended by the authors. The DISTAR program care- 
fully prescribes how children are to be diagnosed, hov/ teachers arc to deal 
with errors inade by children during a lesson, and what remedial actions should 
be employed. Schools may commission, in addition to the training services, 
consultants who will assess the extent to which teachers are implementing the 
procedures correctly. 

The basic assumption of such an effort is that teachers do not teach mathe- 
matics, English, science, or reading independently of available materials. 
Rather they teach these subjects using certain programs which have been selected 
from among many possible programs. The best way to assist teachers, say the 
advocates of this approach, is to help them master the program they are going 
to teach. Programs with well-defined and often narrow goals are best suited to 
such an approach. 

Teacher Development Approach . A particular strategy, called the Advisory, 
designed to individualize in-service education is being attempted in various 
parts of the United States. This approach entails expert consultants working 
with individual teachers to provide whatever assistance seems necessary. The 
Advisory provides help to teachers only if the help is requested; it addresses 
itself solely to the expressed needs and interests of individual teachers; and 
it usually provides assistance in the teacher's own classroom and not in 
seminars, meetings, or on college campuses. The key to the Advisory approach, 
obviously, is the special relationship that is established between the tcaclier 
and the advisor C33]. 

Advisory services are made available to teachers through a number of 
different administrative arrangements [3U]. Almost exclusively at first, 
advisories were funded through U.S. government initiatives. Two separate 
projfccts in the "Follow Through" program (a federal effort to support the educa- 
tion of poor children in the early years of compulsory education , so named 
because it follotircd "Head Start", a special preschool educational program 
for the poor) made extensive use of advisories. In California, the High/Scope 
Follow Through Project used advisors as a way of installing new curricula and 
instructional methods. In a program sponsored by the Education Development 
^'^ntcr in the Boston area, the advisory process was the central intervention 
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under study • In both of these instances, however, persons actinc in the advisory 
role were in fact supported by the Federal government. 

In other sections of the country, -advisory services arc delivered by persons 
employed directly by the schools system. For example, Lillian Weber has developed 
such an arranccmcnt in the Mew York City Public Schools. Advisory services have 
also been made available throuch graduate training efforts. At the University 
of Illinois, Bcrnai^i Spodek has worked with graduate students who were assigned 
advisory roles in elementary schools in the State. The University of North 
Dakota *s Center for Teaching and Learning also offers opportunities for students 
to work in advisory rolce. 

In still another mode, professionals present themselves to school systems 
as "free-lance" advisors making their services available on a contractual basis. 
Devaney i^ei>orts that such "outside advisors do not have to work as hard as 
resource teachers to keep independent of school adrainistratcrs, and they are 
less likely to have their perceptions skewed by the personal relationships 
within a school" [353. She points out, however, that free-lance advisors may 
have difficulty understanding in sufficient depth the ongoing problems in the 
school. 

In a study of the teachers* perceptions of what a person does in the advisory 
role, the following kinds of behaviors were among tboce identified C353: The 
advisor brings materials to class, helps work with children, helps in making 
materials, shows how to work with children, determines teacher's needs, points 
out next steps, gives reinforcement and praise, boosts morale, provides litera- 
ture, explicates principles, asks questions to stimulate thought^ helps the 
teacher becc*T0 aware of her own progress, and encourages new priorities in values. 
Of course, the ways a particular Advisory works with a given teacher varies widely. 
Some examples of procedures as described by teachers are included here [37]: 

"She* 11 come in room — look around ~ and maybe disctiss things 
with me for a few minutes. Then she'll sit do;^n and work with 
some children, and she'll talk in a very loud voice so I can hear 
without bavins t2> stop what I'm doing. I literally learned how 
tb talk and work with children in new ways listening to her." 

"<Th6 Advisor) • . . goes in and starts fiddling around with some- 
thing and have a group of kids interested — €ind I wouldn't know 
enovigh to start fiddling around it in the first place. I feel 
he can add something that I can't to classroom." 

"Oh, yes, they come right in the room and work — and when they're 
itJiere, they usually do something I wouldn't have thought of — and 
1 try to jot it down so I tan remcirf>cr to do it later. '^ 

The Advisory approach is based on the assumption that the best way to bring 
about change in teachers in-service is through the cstablinhment of close, 
Xong-tcnn, and supportive relationships. Initial reports suggest the assumption 
is warriinted, and that advisors are effective* 

Developing Teacher Centers 

Wicthr^rr a particular program of in-service education is established to 
CODvey skills to practitioners, or whether it is intended to promote autonomy 
and a cense of Rroft^th, it is very likely in the early 1970 's to be housed in 
a facility called a "teacher education center". Centers have proliferated in 
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tho* United States ovor tlio past seven or eight years. At present, they exhibit 
many different patterns and serve several different objectives. 
• 

The first centers to become widely recocnized in the United States were 
those that were established as transition agencies between prc-servicc and 
in-service education. Teacher educators on university campuses tried. to avoid 
the usual pattern of r.orcly assipninc their students to teachers in the field 
inorc-or-less haphazardly. Rather, they established lonc-tcrm arrangcnxjnts with 
public schools by developing teacher education centers. Student teachers were 
assigned to centers that served a cluster of nearby schools* The public school 
systcnsi and the University shared in the support of center personnel, who organized 
and implemented both the pre-service and the in-service activities within the 
center. The initial in-service training efforts were directed at improving the 
supervisory skills of the cooperating teachers (those who v/orkcd with student 
teachers) so that they wpuld become more effective themselves as teacher educators. 

One of the first such arrangements was established jointly by the Montgomery 
County (Maryland) Public Schools and the University of Maryland. The goals of 
this program included [30]: 

"1. to cooperatively design, Impleioent, and evaluate model teacher 
education programs. 

2. to integrate theory with practice, the on-cantpus with the off-campus, 
and the pre-service i/itb the in-service. 

3. to articulate the theoretical education faculty (college) with the 
clinical teacher education faculty (school) in such ways that they 
work together in teams at the same time , in the oame place on common 
instructional and supervisory problems. 

to bring together pre-service and in-service teacher education into 
one continuing program. 

5. to individualize professional development — for the pre-professionals 
as well as for the practicing professionals. 

6. to develop a "corps" of associates in teacher education." 
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The key to the success of such a center is the ability of the center coordina- 
tor. His role is "to bring together in creative ways the personnel and material 
resources of the school system and the college in ways that will produce effective 
laboratory experience programs for the university students assigned to the center 
and reality-oriented in-service programs for the toachex^s" f383. As the Univer- 
sity established a nuraber of centers in cooperation with several different school 
systems, the success of the plan varied with the characteristics of the persons 
who were employed in the coordinator role. During the first years of the centers 
at Marj'land, it seemed that the center coordinators were the only persons who 
were able to grasp the entire pic*:urc of the pre-service to in-service continuum. 
Profcasors and practicing teachers contributed to the program in fragmented wayc, 
with these individuals contributing a day here or an hour there in a fashion 
orchestrated by the coordinators. Since the coordinators were generally persons 
without doctorates and without the accompanying status, they often were unable 
to influence either the public schools officials or those in the university to 
c}iangc programs or attitudes. However, as the years pass, there are feigns that 
this situcition is improving. Staff from both the university arltl the public 
Y^ools are becoming more sanguine about the impact of the centers • 
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' More recently, American educators, particularly practicing teachers, became 
aware of the British teacher centers. They were impressed with how the British 
centers seem to have been established to ricet local needs as detcrtwinod by 
teachers themselves. As a result, a larRC nuuiber of centers for teaclliers and 
by teachers — have been established throughout the United States. In late 1972, 
a survey was undertaken by the editors of Scholastic Teacher to identify teacher 
centers in the United States [38]. Approximately 80 centers were listed in this 
survey, and they were located in almost every one of the fifty states. 

Activities sponsored by centers created in this mode include cstablish- 
injj lending libraries of curriculum jr.atcrials; offcrinfj workshops; providing 
work areas in v/hich teachers can develop and sliare curriculum ideas; making 
available advisory services; holding, discussions among parents, tcachci^s, students 
and any others interested in the educative process; arranging for speakers to 
attend PTA meetings and faculty assemblies; and publishing occasional papers 
dealing with current thought in American education. Centers fimid financial 
support from a number of sources: foundation grants, funds fromi the lil.3. govern- 
ment, support from the public schools, monies provided by various institutions 
in exchange for services, and ft^om modest tuition fees charged to students. 

The National Education Association, the largest organized group of 
teachers in the Unitcrl States, is launching a program of NCA-spon55ored teacher 
centers by establishing ton initially in widely scattered parts of the country. 
The KEA, as indicated in Section I, intends to increase its influence in 
teacher education activities. 

One teacher center is described briefly here to illustrate the breadth of 
activities offered by these institutions. The Greater Boston Teachers Center 
effects arrangements with schools, rauseums, shops, and studios in the Boston 
area to make facilities available to te-2chers after school hours £393. The 
staff of the Center arran^^es for groups of teachers from many different school 
systems, both public and private, to meet in classes covering such topics as 
Room Arrangement for Various Activities; Build inijj Turniture and Apparatus from 
Tri-wall; Music, Dance and Drama; Mathematics Mawrials for, Elenxsntary Grades; 
Environmental Studies; Human Values in the Claassroom; Itoodworking in the Class- 
room; Teaching Black Histcry in Boston^ and many others. Persons staffing these 
courses come froid a variety of backf,rounds including education, the arts, 
museum work, and other allied fields , The classes offered by the Center are on 
occasion recognized by teacher training institutions in the area, enabling 
students to receive graduate credit fcr vork undertaken under the aegis of the 
Center. The courses are usually open to parents, administrators » teachers, 
graduate students and others interested in education. 

Ths establishment of teacher ccwtcrs — for teachers and by teachers — is 
just beginning to flourish in the United States, and it is as yet too early to 
determine just what form they will t^ko or what effects they will have upon 
teachers, upon teaching, and upon graduate education over the next several decades* 
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Section III: Implicationn for Policy Analysis and Roscarch 

Before outlining policy issues that seem to be sucgestnd by this study of 
emerging teacher education trends in the United States, a brief summary of these 
trends and the social and political context in which they arc embedded nrc offered 
to review the setting for the range of decisions that will or should be consido.rcd 
in the American teacher education enterprise in the remaining years of this decade. 

American teacher education is moving in many directions at once. The 
prospective teacher, and presumably the prospective employer, has a wider 
range of choices in programs leading to tcacl^or certification, even at a 
single institution. Diversity in ideology and in program design is the 
keynote. 

...There is growing concern about and investment in continuing education 

of teachers. "Teacher centers" represent one significant trend in inservice 

teacher education. 

...Governmental agencies are gradually becoming more influential in modify- 
ing teacher education programs, primarily because of management and planning 
techniques that are being established at universities and in the public 
schools under governmental pressure. This pressure is from legislatures, 
executive departments, and — to a degree — from the courts. 

...Although there is no clear, single direction apparent in teacher educa- 
tion for the 1970 's, performance-based teacher education programs represent 
by far the most visible distinctive development of the decade. 

• . .The scientific base for teacher education and for education in public 
schools is primitive, but there is a growing desire in many quarters to ^ 
base practices on the results of scientific findings, and attempts are 
being made to develop programs on the basis of r^escax^ch — perhaps to a 
degree unwarranted by the present state of scholarship in the field, 

...There is a tendency to move teacher preparation programs, both preservice 
and inservice, away from the campus and out to sites in public school 
districts* 

...There is considerable effort to establish objectives of teacher educa- 
tion programs, partly as an aid in decision-making about support to be 
accorded these programs, and partly as an evaluation tool to judge their 
success . 

•..Teacher organisations are gradually becoming more influential in the 
design of teacher education programs as teacher groups grow in si;:e and 
assert iveness. 

...Within the govei'»nmental sphere, there is a drift of power from Washington 
to the individual states. The states have always been primary in education • 
Federal initiatives became strong only in the 1950 *s and 1960*s. But the 
trends of the past decade or two are reversing. 

.State governments are increasing their influence over teacher education, 
both by targeted budgetary decisions and by modifications in teacher 
certification requirements, 

•••There is less optimism about the tractability of social systems in 
Q the 1970 *s than there was in the ISGO's. The educational systom does 
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not sccM to roopond to Rovernmontal initiatives as was hoped when Icr.isla- 
tion was passed » and as policy directives are administered by the executive 
departments. 

As a broad conclusion, education conerally, includinp the teacher educa- 
tion component, nccms to be taken more seriously by coverniiicnt , by tiia pui)lic, 
and by professionals than was the case before Sputnik I. Until fifteen years 
agOf education in tlie United States was generally accepted as important, but 
to a major degree it was taken for granted. Children went to school. Teachers 
were prepared. Wliile there were problems here and there, sometimes serious 
ones, the system was not o.uestioned closely and agfjressively by large numl^ers 
of people. 

This condition has changed for several reasons. For one thing, political 
rhetoric about equality did not seem to make people equal. Blacks and the poor 
did not seem to enjoy the fruits of American St ciety as much as many other 
groups, and, it was asserted, priirary responsibility for this state of affairs 
lay in our social and political policies. Thora were monumental attempts to 
use the schools as an instrument to advance social justice. And there was 
later monumental disappointment with the results. 

While the equality aim was perhaps the strongest single theme of the 
1960 's in education, it followed a brief but frantic and influential period 
in which the schools were mobiliEed to improve the American defense posture. 
Sputnik I produced waves of distress and ripples of reform throughout the 
American educational system for the avoved purpose of catching up with and 
surpassing the Soviet Union in space and defense capability. (No political 
leader or popular commentator seems to have credited the schools v;ith 
the fact that the United States did surpass the Soviet Union in space 
accomplishments, and in a very short period of tirf:c.) The brief flurry of 
attention to prosrams for better education of future scientists and engineers 
seems to have set the stage for systematic and continual use of the schools 
as an instrumentality in advancing general societal aims. 

For a variety of reasons, some of which have been sketched in this report, 
the emerging model of a teacher, insofar as there is any single discernible 
trend in this regard in the United States, is tov;ard the model of teacher as 
efficient and skillful manager. The schools are expected to become more 
business-like as well as purposeful. Efficiency, a goal orientation, and a 
consciousness of costs have been emphasized. Concomitantly there is new 
attention to the design of sophisticated instructional programs directed toward 
well-understood objectives. 

The analogue to business and industry, always highly esteemed in the 
American culture, is clearer today than it was twenty years ago. Educational 
discourse is peppered with, talk about products, inputs, outputs, and oven 
throughputs. Flov/ charts are used in policy analysis and curriculum develop- 
ment as a planning device to identify critical decision points. American 
educffitors talk of systems, costs, benefits, and accountability. High order 
rationality is pressed aggressively in the competition for resources among the 
social programs. There is a continual quest for social indicators that would 
enable policy-makers to establish a series of benchmarks indicating expected 
and actual accomplishments. 

^ At the same time, during the 60*s, the schools also served as a battle- 
ppVp'^Jnd for competing conitnunily groups. In one of the more dramatic such, 
^jj^^slopments (in New York City), considerable control for school policy-making 



^ras tranoiorrod to iiuip,hborhood Rroupr. and away from the City's centralised 
Board of Kducation. The nchools were used as a base for the establi£;hniont of 
local political power. City politics for years swirled around issues of "com- 
munity control". 

Events such as those have emphasized that schools and teaching are indeed 
serious business. And partly because there is greater strain in the American 
social fabric than was the case twenty years ago, there is probably more strain 
evidenced in schools and among teachers now. Schools are often tonsion-ladon 
institutions. General social malaise has not bypassed educational institutions, 
partly, some suspect, because schools in the 1950 's and 1960's were, expected to 
carry so much of the burden for correcting societal ills. 

Against this background, emerging policy issues are far from crisp. In 
education we are not dealing with a field in which there are basic and broad 
agreements about fundamental principles, with the major task one of choosing 
from among clearly understood alternatives. Pex^haps policy in some fields 
yields well to systematic analysis of the sort introduced in many governments 
in the 1960's, but the situation in education seems confounded by the fact that 
there are more than two million teachers in the United States who have been 
trained in thousands of separate teacher education institutions. They are 
employed by more than 17,000 separate governing units, each unit operating 
broadly within the statutory constx^aints of one of fifty different states. 
Occasionally the federal government takes major initiatives to modify this com- 
plex system, but with mixed and ambiguous results. 

Some Fglicy Issues 

1. One policy matter that receives littlo attention on a nationv/ide basis 
is the question of recruitment for teacher education programs. V/hen dollar 
allocations are examined, it is noted that there is an infinitesmal investment 
in recruitment compared to the investment in the education of teachers.. Inas- 
much as teacher attitudes are modified with great difficulty, a significant 
decision is made about the kind of individual v;ho will be teaching in the schools 
four or five years hence at the moment that individual is admitted to a teacher 
education program. 

Since attitudes and values of teachers play a critical role in the educa- 
tional system, it is necessary to learn more about the attributes of individuals' 
who choose to teach. Selection criteria of a more systematic sort than are used 
at present might be employed when admitting each teachez^ education student. 

Alternatively, choices can be made about the particular institutions that 
are to be authorized to offer teacher education programs. It is known that 
different kinds of students attend different universities. The characteristics 
of the students at a particular institution in terms of intellectual attainment, 
intellectual aptitude, family income, and social class are well understood. 
Insofar as there is a relationship between these attributes and the qualities 
desired in a prospective teacher, this policy issue can be approached more 
analytically. 

At the outset, however, it should be x^ecognized that the topic raises 
political and social questions that are highly controversial, and perhaps for that 
reason tJiey cannot and will not be broached by teacher certification boards and 
legislators. Nevertheless the issue is highlighted here because it may well be 
the one that has the mor.t profound potential for influencing the educational 
fiystem over the long term. 
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2* A second policy ini^uc fjurrounds the rclationGhip botwccn the nwnrd of 
teaching credentials or a license and the roquirumentG of the toachinp, pooilioru . 
At the moment in the United States, the prospective teacher is expected to present 
credentials thnt m\y have little relationship to performance on the job. For 
example, the teacher is expected to have attended university for four years and 
have completed a large number of courses that are not a?jsuined to bear directly 
on teaching — thoup^h presuiDably they are valued as a part of peneral education. 
It is alleged by some critics of teacher education programs that teacher educa- 
tion should be geared more closely to job requirements* The fact that it is not 
serves as a device to screen out certain applicants, rather than a device to 
preserve standards. 

Advocates of performancc-based teacher education programs point out that 
PDTE directly addresses .this issue. To the degree that employers and teaclier 
educators feel successful in delineating the skills required for s\iccessful teach- 
ing, there likely will be related pressures to couple licensing dirc^ctly to the 
acquisition of those competencies. The educational policy ramifications require 
careful scrutiny, particularly because a certain model of schooling is implied 
by such a move; this model should not go unexamined. 

3. The American experience of recent years suggests a policy study associated 
with the demands for decision-making authority in teacher education by different 
groups. In the design of teacher education programs and fox^mulation of teacher- 
education policy, v;hat are appropriate roles for elected school boards, the 
public at large, the organized profession, the various legislatures, the executive 
branches of government, the established teachcsr education institutions, local 
school districts, and representatives of business and industry? Control of 
teacher education is in question of course. The coiVipeting groups are active. 
Inevitably decisions will be m?.de as a result of the interplay of political 
forces. The final decisions, hov;ever, might be influenced by analysis of 
the practical and social implications of the roles suggested by and for the 
various parties. In fact some experimentation mig])t be inaugurated to study 
the effects of planned change to test the competing approaches, possibly in 
combination. 

U. A somewhat related policy question centers on identifying the scientific 
base for the establishment of teacher education arrangements or practices. It 
would be useful background for the policy decisions tliat must be made in 
teacher education to revicv/ in detail those elements associated with the educa- 
tion of teachers that have yielded or arc likely to yield to research. If 
it can be demonstrated, for example, that student achievement is directly 
associated with definable teacher competencies, then a pov/erful argument exists 
for training teacliers in the competencies thus identified. 

It is characteristic of the current state of decision-making in teacher 
education that performance-based teachcx^ education programs are being instituted 
on a large scale without any evidence of the relationship betvicen specific com- 
petencies of teacliors and children's achievement. The same statement can be 
made of programs for teachers based on ^'humanizing** education tlirough "self- 
dcvfslopment" of teachers, or for programs in open education, or for any other 
progi'^ams. The research is silent on the associations between teacher abilities 
and children's learning. 

It is not the purpose here to question the appropriatcsnoss of any element 
^ teacher education programs that is not demonstrably associated v/ith achieve- 
>|P"t of students. It seems perfectly reasonable that cerirain attributes of 
Ktaching and teacher education programs are desirable in and of themselves. 
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rcgardlccG of our proGcnt knowlodRc of their effectiveness in chantjini; bchavii^r. 
For example it is worthwhile to help the teacher understand the history of 
teaching children from minority proups, or help the teacher understand various 
educational philosopliics. . It also is desirable that teachers learn to listen 
carefully to the thour.hts expresyed by children, and that they become reflective 
about their own actions. These characteristics arc worth emphasizing in a 
teacher education program whether or not a clear relationship can bo established 
between the attributes and the achievement of children. Nevertheless it would 
clarify a considerable amount of educational discourse if it wex-^c clearly under- 
stood which practices v;orc being advocated on the basis of replicable research 
and which practices were being advocated for other reasons. Of equal importance, 
it would be useful to identify educational problems that seem most likely to 
yield to scientific apj^roaches, and vjhich must be approached by understanding 
value preferences, political constraints, and budgetary limitations. 

5* There is a cluster of policy questions centering around effective 
strategies for educational change. During the 50's, educational change was 
seen largely as a sequential series of steps starting with theory, moving to 
research, followed by development — then dissemination, diffusion, and finally 
evaluation. It was assumed, though seldom explicitly, that the teacher or 
teacher educator was a passive client awaiting the results of developmental 
activity undertaken by talented groups and based on firm and incontrovertible 
knowledge. 

It became apparent after several years that educational change did not seem 
to occur the way change v/as assumed to occur in medicine or agriculture. In the 
case of medicine, pharmaceutical firms engage in research to develop new treatments 
for various disaases. When certain medication is found to be effective, 
pharmaceutical "detail men" carry the word to practicing physicians who try 
to make a match between symptoms spotted in their diagnosing rooms and the 
treatment and effects described by the pharmaceutical detail men. VJhen 
Elliot Richardson vms Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare , he seemed attracted to the analogue of the pharmaceutical detail man 
and claimed that we needed agents such as these in the field of education to 
carry the word of effective practices to classroom teachers. 

In the field of agriculture, the United States has a well-developed 
netv;ork of extension agents who for dqcades have been informing farmers 
about methods of plov/ing, planting, and cultivation that increase yield. 
Agi"^icultural px^actices seem to have been affected profoundly as a result. The 
agricultural extension agent model, also, has seemed attractive to educational 
policy makers during the i960's, and an extensive literature has developed 
around the theme of educational change agents, their responsibilities and 
possible im.pact. 

For a variety of reasons, the methods do not seem to work well when applied 
to the field of educi^tiou. The teacher does not seem to be interested in "yield" 
in fluite the same way as the farmer. Educational "ti-'catments" do not seem as 
reliable as therapeutic approaches in medicine. Some observers, in retrospective 
analysis, point out that incentive systems differ for teachers as compared with 
farmers or physicians. They point out, also, thcit teachers, in effect, have 
considerable latitude since the practice of one is not compared readily to the 
practice of another. 

O „ Whatever the reasons for the failure of recent models of educational 
ERJ Change in teacher education or classroom teaching, thei^o is a need to under- 
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stand more fully how change has ttikon place and what strdtcnioo ntir.ht ho utili2ccl 
in the future as a basin for policy. 

At the moment in the United Statcn there arc clear trends » art have been 
indicated, toviard localJ.y-based deciGion-inakin>» authority. This shift to de- 
centralized decisions s;uits Atncrica^s present conservative politic^nl mood. But, 
some claim, it is also a more realistic approach to chan/'^e in education. The 
task becoiaes one of fostcrinj; and enhancinc local innovation, rather than imple- 
menting what may be an alien instructional plan. 

This policy issue entails discovering the optimal relationship betv^een 
statewide and local decision-making in teacher education through realistic 
understanding?: of how it is that teacher education programs can reasonably be 
expected to chanfic. There are presently a series of practices, effective or 
not, that have extensive historical roots. They are built into the foDofays of 
teacher education. 2/ew approaches that seemed to violate the assumptions of 
these existing practices can be expected to meet resistance. Analysis may 
identify those folkways, their strengths and shortcomings. Change strategies 
based on such analysis may prove more effective than strategies that seem to 
ignore the existing system. 

6. A further cluster of policy issues is associated with uniformity as 
against flexibility in teacher education. To what degree is it educationally 
and socially desirable to mandate a single prcgt*am, however effective it seems, 
and thereby rule cut competing alternatives? Some states are moving toward 
mandating PDTE programs. How desirable is tliis practice v;ithin a single state, 
and to what degree should we seek national standardization of teacher education 
programs? On the one hand, reciprocity across the fifty states in the licensing 
of teacJiCrs argues for a degree of staodardization. On the other hand, our lack 
of knowledge of the effects of various teacher education programs, as well 
as our apparently conflicting goals for the educational system, seem to argue 
for governmental policy that preserves diversity. 

As has been pointed out in the introductory section, managerial styles 
that have come into broad usage in the United States seem to suggest a uniformity 
in planning and management procedures that tend to favor certain kinds of educa- 
tional programs — those that reflect highly detailed predetermined objectives 
and carry an evaluation plan for ready assessment • But it is a major question 
in education whethoi' our educational practices should be limited by the present 
state of our planning and assessment procedures. If there are significant out- 
comes of our educational pi-^ograms that do not seem to be revealed by present 
planning and assessment c^athcds, perhaps we should not rely exclusively on these 
methods. 

Present techniques of management and evaluation tend to empliasize proximate 
goals. Tangential effects, longterm outcomes, and questions of worth tend not 
to be examined explicitly. For example a well^engineercd instructional sequence 
can convey to a prospective teacher some specific skills associated with the 
teacjiing of rcctding. It may even bo demonstrable at a later date that these 
skills are effective in teaching reading to children. But what kind of a reader 
is the teacher, and what kinds of readers does she educate in the schools? Is 
she broadly read? Is she reflective about the reading she does? ©oes she help 
instill a desire to read as v/ell as reading skills? These questions are more 
difficult to answer than those associated with her possession of specific skills, 
yet they are important ones. Certain approaches that are cff^^ctivo in building 
^ ding t;kills mny be counterproductive if the goal is to enhance the quantity 
hlxlCj quality of voluntary x^ending. 
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• Wo h.ivo a lonp, history in the field of education of havinR our vnriou?j cur- 

riculum efforts devolve toword those outcomes that can be most readily assessed • 
And so our educational pro;;rams tend to reflect the cxanination system in current 
usacQ, Particularly in a period when there is a gradual trend toward the cliild 
becoming more active in the iranaRersKiint of his own learning, there is significant 
doubt about reliance on procedures that demand high order prespecification of 
proximate results. 

7, Then there is the policy issue of the degree to which teacher education 
programs should be integrated into regular university activities. While the 
United States does not dispLiy patterns still visible in many European countries 
of frec-ntanding teacher education institutions, there are pressures toward 
greater autonomy for the teacher training function within the coimprehensive 
university. Some of those who argue for stronger "profess ionalizat ion'' claim 
that teacher education- governonce should be similar to the governance of educa- 
tion in professions like medicine or law. In these fields, working practitioners 
cooperate closely with professors in the specialized fields to develop the appro- 
priate curricula. The general university decision-making structure is usxially 
bypassed. Thus a 11- university faculty senates seldom consider revisions in 
requirements for lav; or medical degrees, but they often play an active role in 
modification of teacher education programs. 

Some observers claim that this procedure leads to programs that are undcsir^ 
ably impractical and too heaviJ.y weighted toward theory. Other observers claiw 
that effective teacher preparation must be based on a rigorous general education. 

In a typical four-yecir teacher preparation program, about one-quarter of 
the student's effort is devoted specifically to teacher preparation courses offered 
within the <^ucation department. The rest consists of courses in science, language 
and literature, social sciences, and arts. These requirements are not very 
different from those expected of the liberal arts graduate. 

The issue of the appropriate mix of courses has been a vexing one, and 
the antagonists have usually been those in education and those in the arts and 
science faculties. The new entrants into the fray are the teachers speaking 
through their organised profession, and local school district school administra- 
tors arguing for a greater role in the design of teacher education programs. 

8. Finally, there are critical policy questions associated with evaluation 
of the *7uality of teacher education programs. Much of the discourse about 
teacher education focuses on ideology. Ideological battles are far from trivial, 
yet there are policy considerations associated v/ith standards and quality. To 
meet this particular issue directly, it would be necessary to identify those 
elements in teacher education programs that can be evaluated and compared regard- 
less of ideology, and to develop appropriate evaluation methods. Otherwise there 
is a danger that shodiness will parade as diversity, and the teacher education 
enterprise will be weakened appreciably • 

For related purposes, summative evaluation procedures must be developed 
that accurately characterize the various teacher education programs. Since 
it is likely that tecjcher education in the United States will continue to appear 
chaotic to many observers for several years, it is necessary for the prospective 
student *ind the prospective employer to have the most complete iriformation pos- 
sible to aid in decision-making about entry into the program and recruitment of 
graduates. 
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Ri^ht now^ school suporintcndonis arc ablo to go to the University of 
Houston or certain other institutions if thoy want tcachfirs who are certified 
as havinR acquired certain specific coropotcncios. They can 150 to the University 
of riorida if they \7ant teachers who have been exposed to a "humanistic" pro^jram. 
But in addition to having a basis for jud^ung the quality of these procrans 
and others, superintondcnts need adequate description of all teacher education 
efforts if they are to make inforfnrjd decisions. A policy question focuses 
on who carries the responsibility for this description inasmuch as proRram 
developers cannot be relied upon to provide all the evidence of significance 
to different audiences. 



Clearly, policy issues in teacher education are basic as well as broad. 
And there is not much background in the United States — or skill — in education- 
al policy analysis* Nevertheless, it seems desirable and in fact inevitable 
that policy issues li^ill be approached more systematically in the coming years. 
That being the case, it is hoped that the issues outlined here will be examined 
carefully by interested parties and that the practices and policy questions 
hichlighted in this docuTnont will add to informed discussion and ultimately 
to improved practice. 



Research and DevoloptT^ent in Teacher Education : Som-^ RccoTninenda t ion s 

1. Studies are needed to find methods of judging the correspondence between 
the needs of teachers and the in-service education they receive. Research find- 
ings suj^gest, for instance, that in passing from teacher aspirant to experienced 
professional, students move through various stages of dcveloi>i5:ont . The pro- 
service stage and the early ye£irs of teaching are characterized by a desire to 

do the job well in the eyes of supcrordinates. There is little rooni for philo- 
sophical analysis or even reflective thinking during this phase. It is suggested 
by the research findings that once a teacher feels that he is able to meet the 
demands of the job, he then shows concom about the effects of his work on 
students. As this stage is passed, the teacher becomes more attentive to the 
functioning of the school in society. 2 

If these are reliable findings , then it may be a mistake to offer identical 
programs to in-service and prc-servicc teachers, or even to all in-cervice teachers. 
The results of the research suggest that some grouping by stage of professional 
development would be beneficial. Differentiated teacher education programs should 
be developed and studied 

2. Once general dispositions are identified that seem to be desirable in 
teachers, studios are needed to catalog those behaviors on the teacher educator's 
part that advance or impede the developirient of those dispositions. Does grading 
by the teacher educator help or hinder tJie development of cclf-evaluation on the 
papt of the prospective teacher? Does the emphasis on discussion sections t^hich 
pri^e the sharing of feelings reduce the chances that teachers itrill become or 
remain readers of books and articles dealing v/ith teaching? Docs the advocacy 
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positions of profcsr»ors in colleges of education for or Of^ainst provnlont ideo- 
logies reduce the likelihood tliat teachers will become critical thinkers when 
considering issues in education? Empirical studies of these relationships arc 
needed to design appropriate teacher education programs* 

3. At the root of nany of the "personal development" approaches to tcaclicr 
education is tfie idea that beljavior chances in teachers that do not involve a 
corrcspondinc change in beliefs and attitudes are ephemeral. Lonfiitudiraal 
studies of the belief structures of individuals and how those structures func- 
tion to affect behavior and perceptions is needed to test this assumption more 
rigorously. rindin[;s from such research efforts micht sur.ccst specific actions 
that teacher educators might follow both in selecting and training teachers. 

U» As with any 'institution, the school exerts powerful forces of socialisa- 
tion on any nev? corner. If schools arc to change and develop to xaect the needs of 
a changing world sc too teachers must change • If the pressures of socialization 
arc inherently conservative, then researchers must study those forces to under- 
stand more completely how they operate to inhibit change* The need for research 
in this area is especially pronounced since a rapidly increasing number of 
programs in teacher education are assigning students to schools for a Jnajor por- 
tion of their training. It may be the case that young students eure especially 
vulnerable to the socializing forces of the public school institutions, to the 
detriment of innovation and flexibility. 

5. Teacher educators arc intent about helping their students acquire a 
wide range of learnings. Sonie learnings are routine and mechanical, such as 
those related to running equipment or to record-keeping responsibilities. 
Others arc subtle such as being sensitive to the pre-ccnccptions that students 
bring to a study of gravitation. Researchers can contribute to teacher educa- 
tion planning by identifying the experiences that are best suited for the 
acquisition of different types of learnings so that the skJ^lls, cognitions, 
and attitudes acquired in a teacher education program arc indeed into^grated 
and functionally related. 

6. More analysis is required of the selection criteria for teacher educa- 
tion prograiTis and their effects. It is our belief that much of the effort that 
is expended in the in-service training of teacliors could ])e diverted to other 
areas if there were more astute initial selection of teachers. The measures 
currently used in selection efforts are mainly convergent ones: Hot^f much does 
an aspirant kno?*, and v?hat problems can he solve? It might be helpful to 
identify otl:er abilities — for instance receptivity to new ideas; tolerance 
for airtbiguity; ideational fluency; and the ability to anticipate X'csponses of 
clients (students) in given situations. 

7. Of course, what is desperately needed to advance knox^lcdge in the field 
of teacher education is the identification of some variable or set of variables 
that can be accepted as indicators of effective teaching. The problem that has 
plagued the advancement of knowledge in almost all helping px^ofessions — 
counseling, psychiatry, the ministry, social work, and teaching — is the lack 
of such criteria. To identify such factors might revolutionize the field of 
teachei^ education. 

8. If such factors were identified, we could better assess the influences 
that various elements contribute to the development of a teacher. Clearly 
students come to teacher education with certain predilections, aptitudes, «itti- 

^ tudes, and r.kills. hhMZt ccrtviinJy they acquire additional learnings during 
FRIP prc-scrvicc stage of their training. In addition, lhxx>ugh experience and 
Lidfe!^ in-service programs, teachers acquire other learnings. An interesting research 
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quc&ticn focur.cs on the wciRhtincs each of these sets of factors arc likely to 
contribute to the criterion. Until an ultxinatc variable in discovered, attempts 
could be nude to ossess the weights on the more tentative measures now avail- 
able to us: ratings of supervisors, ratings of pupils ^ judcn^ents of parents, 
self-ratings > and even a n^easure of pupil Br*owth. 

9. In the United States, a very few institutions have a distinctive 
quality that is conveyed to roost of their graduates. Dank Street College 

of Education, for in:;tance, 'apparently instills in its students certain charac* 
teristics that arc readily discemablc. It would be i;nportant to identify such 
institutions to study the strengths ajid weaknes;;es such pronrams posscj;s and 
to isolate those qualities that contribute to their unique character. 

10. Finally, we need to examine closely the assur.ption on tlje part of 
many teacher educators that learnings steniming from systematic instruction tend 
to be uon-cnduring and dysfunctional. VHicther we are teaching how to ask higher- 
level questions or how to compute clii-squares, there is evidence to dcr-onstratc 
that the learnings that result are short-lived and often misapplied once the 
student lias left the •'testing" situation. Are there ways to make changes in 

the normal procedures used in systematic instruction to diminish this disappoint- 
ing outcome? Are there v:ays to capitalize upon the normal bent of huinnn beings 
to acquire learnings and understandings in a natural and non-systematic fashion 
so that they will also acquire the skills needed to become an effective pro- 
fess icna.i? 
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